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GUISEPPE GARIBALDI. 


We present our readers this week with the lat- 
est and most authentic Portrait in existence of 
General Garibaldi, the Washington of Italy. The 
original was painted from life by Pagliano, one of 
the first artists of Milan, in the spring of the pres- 
ent year, for Lorenzo Valerio, the Governor of 
Como, and at present Commissioner Extraordinary 
of King Victor Emanuel for the Marches, an in- 
timate friend and distinguished co-worker with 
Garibaldi in the caus? of Italian Freedom and 
ynity. We are indebted to his brother, who, dur- 
ing the summer, commanded a volunteer force of 


- four hundred men from Genoa, for a photograph of 


the picture. The figure on the right, from a pho- 
tograph furnished by the same gentleman, is the 
yourg Sicilian, Occhipvfiti, who started with Gari- 
baldi’s-twelve hundred on the first expedition to 
Sicily, and for his bravery and distinguished serv- 
ices at the battle of Calatafimi, and the taking of 
Palermo, rose from the ranks to a Captaincy. (He 
received the public acknowledgments of General 
Bosco, the commander of the Neapolitan troops, for 
his humanity at the evacaation of Palermo in pro- 
tecting a body of four hundred Neapolitans, with 
their officers, on their way from the convent of 
Monreale to the boats, from the fury of the popu- 
lace at the risk of his own life.) He has followe:l 
the fortunes of his leader in his triumphal march 
through Southern Italy, and is now attached to 
his staff. The dress is that of the heroic voluntecrs 
who landed at-Marsala, and have, in the incre:li- 
bly short space of three months, liberated the Two 
Sicilies from the terrilde tyranny of the Bourbon 
King of Naples. 

Guiseppe Garibaldi was born at Nice, in the 
year 1808. His family was noble. Since he be- 
came famous, some curious antiquarian has discov- 
ered ancestors for him as far back as the sixth cen- 
tury. It is certain that at the institution of the 
Golden Bo -k, in 1528, the Garibaldi fimily were 
recorded as belonging to the ancient nobility. A 
Garibaldi went to Paris in 1685 to do homage to 
Louis XIV. for Genoa: a Guiseppe Garibaldi, born 
in 1729, is recorded as the last member of the 
family —his successors, living in revolutionary 
times, having probably neglected to havethemselves 
registered. ‘Jhe present Dictator of Southern 
Itul- wa the son of a respectable father; he en- 
tere’ thc naval service of the King of Sardinia at 
the age fifteen, and’ served many years with 
credit and honor. In 1834 his first scrape befell 
him. A rev lutionary movement was organized 
by som restless spirits at Genoa; Garibaldi took 
part i it, failed of course, and was glad to find a 
refuge in France. Louis Philippe was not in need 
of revolutionaries, being, in fact, oversupplied 
with the article at home; so the. young sailor 


-crossed the Mediterranean, and offered his services 


to th B y of Tunis, who gladly accepted them. 
He was n°t inany months with the Moors. Their 
notions did not in the least accord with the chival- 
ric ideas of the young Italian; and at the first op- 
portunity he threw up his commission, and crossed 
the ocean to South America. 

For the next ten years Garibaldi was a promi- 
‘nent leader in the never-ending struggles which 
darken the history of the States on the La Plata. 
It would he tedious to describe at length each of 
the many operations in which he was engaged, and 
we will simply say that he was the ablest chief 
Uraguay ever possessed, and the most formidable 
foe Rosas ever encountered. It was in South 
America that he developed the astonishing fertility 
of resource which has since stood him in such stead. 
When, on behalf of their commerce, the English 
and French fleets interfered and forbade his bom- 
bardment of Buenos Ayres, Garibaldi imstantly 
resigned the command of the fleet to the second in 


-eommand, landed, raised a body of 3000 partisans, 


and continued the war as vigorously as ever. At 
one time he believed that the contest was over. He 
bought him an estate, married a wife, and settled 
down quietly on the bank of a noble South Ameri- 
can River. It is recorded of him that his agricul- 
tural triumphs were as conspicuous as his military 
successes had heen, and that he did more than any 
one except Bon, land to develop the extraordinary 
resources oi that. wonderful country. 

He was there, peacefully tilling his farm, when 
Pius the Ninth called Italy ffom her slumbers in 
January, 1848. The cry crossed the sea and 
reached Garibaldi’s ear. He was in Italy as soon 
as his ship could carry him, and to Charles Albert 
—then, as now his successor, il re galantuomo—he 
offered his sword. Throughout the campaigns of 
1848-9, Garibaldi fought loyally for the cause of 
Italian independence. When at last the apathy 
of Venice, ani the want of a mind like that of 
Cavour in tha Piedmontese Council, ruined the 
cause for the time, Garibaldi was one of the last to 
lay down his arms. 

After a brief Parliamentary experience in the 
chambers at Turin, the expulsion of the Pope from 
Rome, and the desperate efforts, of the Roman Re- 
pullicans to reorganize society, summoned Gari- 
baldi to the eternal city. He took the command 
of the Republican army, beat the Neapolitans in 
several enzagements, and defended Rome during 
the memorable siege by the French. History con- 
tains no no} ler episode than his resistance to the 


“invading army, and the Emperor was, it is said, 


be-i:le himself with fury at so unexpected an ob- 
stacle. 

When it became certain at last that the city must 
fall, he proposed to his colleagues to blow up the 
bridses, abandon the city, and take to the hills. 
This desperate counsel was not followed. Ile 
then resolved to“fly with his legion. His speech 
on that occasion would have done no dishonor to 
Brutus or the Gracchi: ‘ Soldiers,” he said, ‘‘in 
recompense of the love you may show your country 
I offer you hunger, thirst, cold, war, and death; 
who accepts the terms let him follow me.” The 
enthusiastic legion followed him to a man. The 
day before the surrender, Garibaldi, at the head 
of his faithful partisans, cut his way through the 
enemy's lines, anti made good his eseape to the lit- 


tle Republic of San Marino. There he dismissed 
his comrades, and, with two hundred men, em- 
barked for Genoa. 

During the interval of nine years which elapsed 
between the Keaction of 1849 and the Revival of 
1858 most of the European patriots of 1848 con- 
trived to lose what little glory they had acquired. 
Many of them became vagabonds, and subsisted 
by the contributions of their friends, trading on the 
sacrifices they said they had made for liberty. Not 
so Garibaldi. After a brief stay in New York, dur- 
ing which he earned the wages of honest labor in a 
candle factory on Staten Island, he again betook 
himself to his old profession, and commanded sail- 
ing craft on trading voyages. Ile used often to 
come here in command of his ships; and though he 
was always received with enthusiasm by his coun- 
trymen, he never allowed the recollections of the 
past or his hopes of the future to beguile him from 
the practical duties of the present. He was es- 
teemed as'reliable a captain as sailed out of this 


ort. 

‘ At last, the hour sounded again. Sardinia pre- 
pared for war with Austria; ¥ spoleon proclaimed 
that Italy must be free from the Adriatic to the 
Alps. A few weeks after the war had become in- 
evitable, Garibaldi had obta‘aed permission from 
Victor Emanuel to operate with a partisan force 
on the northern frontier of Le mbardy. It is doing 
no discredit to the stra’ egy of the Emperor of the 
French to say that Garibaldi’s exploiis, with his 
cocci stort det Alpi, were not the least brilliant feats 
of the campaign. What he iid he did by the 
sheer power of his ine. 2ct ard the justice of his 
canse. Without money, with tew men, without a 
military chest, a train, o1 any of the proper supplies 
of warfare, he drove the Austrians from Pst to 
post, and from crag to cr g, and so narrowed them 
in that, when Milan fel the invading army had 
not the least concern al out their flanks. But for 
Garibaldi’s Operations che taking of Milan might 
have been only half tt.» battle. 

Iie was dissatisfie¢ ith *.e peace. All Italians 
were. They all saw that another blow would have 
freed Venetia, Naples, and R<«me; and they did not 
see the reasons why the Emperor could not afford 
to accomplish the promise he hed made. Garibaldi 
was especially iv censed, and wi-a his usual impetu- 
osity gave ver to his sentiments in language, in 
the Turin House of Deputies, which did his head 
no credit, and ¢ amaged his presrige. His career 
was never in :¢:ded to be Parliam ‘ntary. 

A wiuter ot angry discontent, caused partly by 
political disappointment and partly by domestic 
distress, con irmed him in the in*ention to attempt 
to comple<: the work which Napeleon had left un- 
finished, What bargain, if any, he made with the 
King of t«ardinia, remains a secre=: certain it is 
that, on <a May, 1860, he sailed fry 1 Genoa with 
two well appointed steamers and 22V0 volunteers 
to invade Sicily. On 11th heJanded successfully 
at Mapsa.a, and defeated the Neapolitans sent to 
oppose him. On 27th, he entered Palermo, which 
city eapi ulated on 6th June, the Neapolitans hav- 
ing bombarded it for several hours. On 29th July, 
he entered Messina, and suffered the Neapolitan 
garrison to withdraw; thus uniting the whole of 
Sicily under his authority. In the second week in 
August he began to land men in Calabria; and, 
disembarking himself about 21st, he pursued his 
march northward, meeting withscarcely any resist- 
ance. The popular feeling was so decidedly in his 
favor that the King of Naples dared not risk a bat- 
tle, and evacuated his capital on 6th, one day before 
Garibaldientered. Since then he has been engaged 
in beating up the quarters of the King of Naples in 
the direction of Capua and Gaeta. 

Garibaldi has been twice married. His first wife, 
a South American lady, was a worthy helpmeet for 
him. She accompanied him to Italy in 1848, and 
was with him throughout the siege of Rome and 
the terrible retreat to Ancona. The fatigue and ex- 
posure of this retreat killed her. She died before 
Garibaldi sailed for Genoa. About Garibaldi’s 
second wile, from whom he is now separated, much 
mystery exists. She is the daughter of a Marquis 
Raimondi, a wealthy nobleman, and is said to have 
attracted Garibaldi’s attention by offering to carry 
dispatches during the war of 1859 through the ene- 
my’s lines. Why he left her, the public can only 
conjecture; the following story from a Paris letter 
to the papers is, however, generally credited : 

“The wife of Garibaldi, about whom so many strange 
reports have. been circulated, is now at Marseilles, intend- 
ing, it is said, to cross over to Civita Vecchia. She is a 
daughter of the Marquis Raymond, an Italian nobleman of 
immense wealth, and was married a short time ago to Gari- 
baldi. Some reports state that before the marriage was 
consummated such damning evidence was placed in Gari- 
baldi’s hands that he immediately quitted her. Others say 
that, about three weeks after the marriage, the lady was 
caught intriguing with a courtier. There is evidently come 
strange mystery with which the world is not generally ac- 
quainted, and the lady’s present intention of going over to 
Italy may not be so indicative of a reconciliation or refuta- 


tion of calumny as is gencrally supposed. If the evil re- 
ports be true, what a glorious position has this silly woman 


abandoned! Who would not be the wife of such a hero, and ° 


sit—if only for one hour—on the throne of Naples ?” 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 


T least half the returns of the popular vote 
for President have yet to come in, and no 
reliable statement.of the work of 6th November 
can yet be made. It is certain, however, that 
Abraham Lincoln, of Illinois, and Hannibal 
Hamlin, of Maine, have been elected by the 
people President and Vice-President of the 
United States respectively. 
At the last Presidential election 4,054,513 
votes were cast—1,838,232 for Mr. Buchanan, 
1,341,514 for Mr. Frémont, and 874,707 for 


Mr. Fillmore. This was exclusive of the vote 
of South Carplina, in which State the Presi- 
dential electors are elected by the Legislature. 

Since then two new States have been admit- 
ted to the Union, Minnesota and Oregon. Add- 
ing these to the previous thirty, and allowing 
for the natural increagg of population, it seems 
probable that the vote Of last ‘Tuesday will ex- 
ceed that of 1856 by several hundred thousand. 

According to the returns which have thus 
far come to hand, Lincoln has carried fifteen 
States: to wit, Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cut, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Michigan, and Min- 
nesota, casting together 169 out of the 303 
votes which are cast in the electoral college. 
Breckinridge seems to have carried twelve 
States; to wit, Marylafid, Delaware, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Louisi- 
ana, Alabama, Virginia, Georgia, Arkansas, 
Texas, and Florida, casting 92 votes in the 
electoral college. Douglas is supposed to have 
carried Missouri, which casts nine votes; and 
his partisans hope that he has carried Oregon 
and California, which cast.seven more between 
them. It is believed that Mr. Bell has carried 
Kentucky, which casts twelve votes. New Jer- 
sey, casting seven votes, has gone for fusion : 
her electors will cast her vote for Douglas, 
Breckinridge, or Bell, as they deem fit. 

The changes in public sentiment since 1856, 
as shown by a comparison of the Electoral vote 
of that year with the result on Tuesday, are 
sufficiently remarkable. In 1856. Mr. Buchan- 
an carried Pennsylvania, Illinois, and Indiana. 
Now, the Democrats have lost those States. In 
1856 the vote stood : 


Fremont 

States. Buchanan. and Fillmore. 
Pennsylvania........... , 230,771 230,002 
118,670 116,761 
. 105,348 133,633 


We have not received the exact returns for 
this year; but it seems pretty certain that Lin- 
coln’s majority in Pennsylvania will not be less 
than 50,000; in Illinois, than 15,000; in In- 
diana, than 10,000, 

In 1856 New Jersey gave 71,058 for Buchan- 
an and Fillmore, and only 28,238 for Frémont ; 
in 1860 the majority for the Fusion candidates 
over Lincoln is only about 4000. 

In the Southern States the vote for Bell has 
proved unexpectedly large. It was long doubt- 
ful whether he had not carried Virginia and 
Georgia; Louisiana gave him a large vote, and 
so did Tennessee. ‘This is the more notewor- 
thy as Mr. Bell was identified throughout the 
South with the cause of the Union, while his 
chief opponent was charged with disunion tend- 
encies. 

The complexion of the next Congress will be 
Democratic. There is a majority of from 15 
to 20—the exact figures can not be given as yet 
—against the Administration. In every State, 
including Massachusetts and New York, there 
have been Democratic gains among the Con- 
gressmen. The defeat of Burlingame and Pen- 
nington, two of the most prominent Republican 
leaders, embitters the triumph of the party. In 
this city the Democrats have to deplore the loss 
of John Cochrane, one of the ablest men on the 
floor, late Chairman of the Committec on Com- 
merce. 


OUR BILL OF FARE. 


A POLITICAL campaign blights nothing more 
than literature. Lives of candidates, speeches, 
circulars, song-books, and party pamphlets are 
the ony literary drift-wood upon that turbulent 
stream. But when it has roared itself by, the 
waifs are of a more permanent and attractive char- 
acter. The great novelists have been for some 
time silent—waiting and resting, and making 
ready. Mr. Trollope’s “‘ Framley Parsonage” has 
been coursing through the Cornhill, and Mr. Lev 
er’s ** Day’s Ride” has been laid before our readers 
every week. But as the winter comes, and the 
long evenings and leisure days begin—the peculiar 
season of story-telling—the great story-tellers be- 
gin again; and by a felicitous fortune, which we 
mean always to secure, it is in our columns that 
these stories will be first told in America. Mr. 
Dickens’s new tale of ‘‘ GREAT Expectations” will 
begin in J/arper’s Weekly next week, and its brill- 
iant opening will satisfy us all that the genius of 
the author was never happier in its play. For a 
novel by Dickens seems to be the exuberant play 
of intellectually creative power. There is no ef- 
fort, no creak of any kind; and if the humor has 
sometimes seemed extravagant, it never seems 
forced. His last tale published in these columns, 
‘* A Tale of Two Cities,” was entirely unique. It 
showed a vein he had not hitherto worked ; and it 
will hold its place in our literature as one of the 
most vivid and impressive of all literary illustra- 
tions of history. It combined the romance, the 
terror, the pathos of the French Revolution as no 
other book, except Carlyle’s History. The new 
tale will doubtless strike a livelier key. Dick- 
ens is one of the most sagacious as well as fertile 
of novelists, and he understands how to vary the 
strain. The readers of “ Great Expectations” may 
depend upon a rare delight. 

Thackeray, too, is preparing another work. He 
has been peculiarly roused and stimulated by the 
recent attacks upon him in the London Saturday 
Review and other journals, and we may look for 
some resounding blows. He feels himself to be 
put upon his muscle. He is, as it were, challenged 
to justify his reputation—and he will do it. No 
-living writer holds a mere trenchant pen than he. 


No more luminous and racy English than his was 
ever written. Ile has a supreme scorn of humbug, 
whether of the ‘‘ Vanity Fuir” or the Saturday Re- 
riew kind, and he will not spare it. It is only fair 
to him to say that he claims nothing for himself. 
He assumes no saintship. He does not write 
‘*voody” books and point ‘“‘goody” morals. If 
humbug shows its head in church, state, or socie- 
ty, he hits it; and if you wish to cry, “ Who are 
you?” he replies, ‘‘ Only an observer: and if you 
see differently say 80; but don’t grimace about it, 
and don’t try to hide your thefts by crying stop 
thief.” 

The new novel of Thackeray's will be published 
and illustrated in //arper’s Monthly; and in that 
Magazine also will appear a new tale by the au- 
thor of “‘ Adam Bede” and the ‘‘ Mill on the Floss” 
—one of the tenderest, truest, and most fascinating 
of story-tellers. 

So our friends will not want the b@&t reading 
that contemporary genius affords; and the propri- 
etors of this journal may be pardoned the pride 
they feel in so repaying their readers for their 
faithful friendship. By such means they intend 
to preserve the Union between the Weekly and the 
Monthly and their hosts.of friends; and so continue 
to deserve the enthusiastic regard o. a Mississippi 
correspondent who says: “ //arper is strewn all 
around us, in hands, hearts, and book-cases.” 

So may it long be! So shall it long be, if care 
and thought and mouey can make it so. 


RUIN. 


Ler us call up a scene—a rich repast, 

With wine, and with brandy, and all that’s fast, 
And rollicking talk, and agreeable men 

That only one meets but now and again; 
Oysters and partridge, and blue-winged teal, 
And any amount of verdant seal— 

So the curtain lifts to the prompter’s bell; 

The scene of the drama—a gambling hell. 


Enter a young man modest of mien, 

In fact, in the slang of the day, he’s green; 
The succulent banquet his soul invites, 

With its gorgeous epergne and gleaming lights ; 
And the goblets cream with the rich Champagne, 
The subtle enchanter of heart and brain, 

And he hears the exciting clink of chips, 

And Conscience out of the traces slips. 


Have you ever sat upon Lofoden cliff 

When the tides were high and the breeze was stiff, 
And seen in the ocean a mighty curl, 

Where the spheric walls of the maelstrom whirl] 
And watched how a pine-tree’s floating limb 
Was caught on the whirlpool’s outer rim, 

Till, lessening in circles, the spooming plank 
Down through the funnel of ocean sank ? 


So in the whirl of the gaming hell 

The young man floats to the midst as well. 
That central table with cloth of green, 
And its dealers silent, sly, and serene, 
And its board of prettily painted cards, 

Its furo box with the silver guards, 

And the pallid faces that here and there 
Flush with triumph or frown with care. 


Then does the spell-bound young man think, 
As he hears the ivi ry devils clink, 

“ Gambling is terribly wrong, I know— 

I will take but a single chance and go— 
‘Tis true the money is not my own, 

But I'll use a little by way of a loan. 

J have always heard that beginners win; 

So where’s the harm if I go in?” 


And he ‘‘goes in’? where others have gone; 
The whirl of the maelstrom still sweeps on. 

He sinks and rises with loss or gain— 

A fierce excitement usurps his brain— 

The brandy is tasteless—the lights grow dim— 
This deal is neck or nothing with him, 

Till at last, when the dealer has closed the game, 
His heart is like ice and his head like flame. 


Ile’s what is facetiously called “‘ cleaned out”— 
I don’t see the joke, though it floats about. 
Cleaned out? To be sure, but cleaned out of what? 
Cleaned out of honor and truth, is’t inot ? 
Cleaned out of peace, and that mother’s love 
That brooded above him like some sweet dove ; 
Cleaned out of that grand interior pride 

That, lost, can never be more supplied. 


ldo you think that the picture is overdrawn? 
Go follow his steps in the sickly dawn ; 

The sneaking steps as he nears the door 

Of the home he will blush in for evermore. 

And the agonized hours next day he spends, 
When he tries to be gay with his business friends, 
Though he knows that theledger that night will tell 
The secret of fraud and the gambling hell. 


Yala LOUNGE. 


THE DAY AFTER. 


Tne great Presidential campaign is over, and 
over quietly. Itis only another proof of the truth 
that while the great mass of the people are con- 
tented and prosperous, the excitement of an elec- 


‘tion, or of any political event whatever, is merely 


temporary and superficial. The political orators 
on all sides have been very eloquent about the 
Union. They have all agreed upon that, if upon 
nothing else. They all claimed to be the true blue 
Union men ; and this is much too politic a Lounger 
to betray which he thinks really was so. 

» But one thing was clear cnowth all the time. If 
a system like ours could suddenly collapse and dis- 
solve merely upon a change of political power ef- 
fected in the constitutional way, it was high time 
that the experiment were tried that every body 
might perceive by what a frail and foolish tenure 
the Union held. That feeling undoubtedly con- 
trolled many votes at the late election. Men with 
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the kindest feeling for all parts of the country, and 
in full sympathy with the party lately dominant in 
the Government, felt that it was only justice to 
themselves and to all others, that they should know 
precisely the quality of the bond. And what is that 
bond? What must it always be? 

It isa bond of common welfare, of a common his- 
toty anddestiny. It is a bond of sympathy and 
brotherhood, but also of individual self-respect. It 

.43 a bond of the popular will and the general com- 
mon sense. So long as a people is busy and pro- 
gressive, so long they will be contented and at 
peace. People don't tight upon abstractions. If 
the English Parliament had not tried to tax the 
Colonists it might have legislated at large and in 
general as much as it liked. But when it came to 
taking money out of the pocket without even a 
By’r leave,” the people clapped their hands upon 
their pockets and upon their swords. In like man- 
ner, thelUnion of these States rests upon the gen- 
eral prosperity ; and whenever the prosperity of any 
part of the people is seriously attacked, and all 
other means of redress fail, they will take to revo- 
lution. There are but two methods of coll-ctive 
redress, one is peaceful and the other forci! le: and 
men betake themselves to the laticr, only as the 
last, solemn, and sad alternative. 

Every thing in our history, and in the history 
and experience of the world, shows how far we are 
from any such dire event. The union of the Amer- 
ican States is the grandest instrumeyt ever put into 
human hands to work out the progressive civiliza- 
tion of the world; and it is not the least of its vir- 
tues that it will work out the cure of its own de- 
fects. People shake their heads gravely, very oft 
en, and speculate upon the prolal.le end of our ex- 
periment. But they forget the constantly new 
conditions, They forget that education and in- 
vention keep pace with political enfranchisement, 
and that the common sense and conscience of the 
multitude will often correct the wiles of demagogues 
who are leaders. 

The country has been profoundly stirred, as it 
always .nust be by a Presidential election. But 
all the stir and the loud roar of excitement have 
not seriously disturbed the faith of any patriot in 
that Union which is the massive chain of links, 
alwavs increasing in number and brixhtening in 
splendor, by which mankind are to be drawn up to 
a loftier and nobler height. Ounce more, as the 
breath of the popular will fills her sails, we sing 
with Longfellow : 

* Thou, too, sail on,.O ship of state! 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity with all its fears, 

With *he *opes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 
We know what master laid thy keel, 
What workmen wrought thy ribs of steel; 
Who made each mast, and «ail, and rope; 
What anvils rang, what hammers beat 
In what a forge and what a heat, 

In of and # roar, 
In spite of ialse lights on the shore, 
Sail on, aor feaa to breast the rea! 
Ou. hearts, our hopes are all witi thee— 
Our hearts, our hope-, our prayer’ our tears, 
Our faith triumphant o'er our fears, 
Are all with thee—are all with thee!” 


POPULAR GOOD-HUMOR. 


Oxr: of the striking facts on election day was 
the universal good-humor. Apparently, we had 
had the sharpest and bitterest of all political cam- 
paigns-—there was some doleful mistrust of the 
conduct at the polls—and yet, comparatively 
speaking, there was no trouble whatever. The 
days of ‘the biood Sixth” have long gone by. 
The xystem of all voting districts is one of the 
securities of the ballot-b-x and of the public peace 
Eveu what little rows there were were rather lu- 
dicrous than threatening. I saw several; and 
the characteristic of all was an unwillingness to 
strike. 

At one poll a belligerent voter stepped to the 
window and said, in a loud voice, that he woulil 
like to see the —— —— who would dare to 
challenge him. No sooner was the glove down 
thin it was up The voter was promptly chal- 
lenged. He swore in his vote, and then turned 
to grapple with hi- fellow-country man. Down 
they went, off the piazza inte the street—scratch- 
ing, cuftng, clawing, swearing, shouting, hats off, 
coat: and collars awry —pell-me.] scratch, cuff, 
curse unti. the sy mpath - ti -rowd joined in, and 
eddied round the tants—squealing , Scolding, 
shuking fingers and fists, threatening, jeering— 
but meanwhile only the original batants act- 
ually engaged. You would Bave thought a seri- 
ous riot must necessarli¥ take place; but the gab- 
ble und clucking certified peace, like the cackle of 
a barn-yard. What names they called each other 
—how they gave the lie—how they devoted each 
other to the most frightful fates—how they scowl- 
ed and shouted themselves hoarse, and how they 
brandished their fists, and surged hither and thith- 
er, was worthy the best stage in the city. Alar 
um. enter an army, skirmishing and retreat, was the 
stage direction which suited the case precisely. 

There was another sudden gust of row at an- 
other poll. A yell, and a general rush and knot- 
ting together of the crowd; a hubbub and shriek- 
ing and commingied din of oaths and sraris; and 
over the wholé a loud rioter in the middle of the 
press, brandishing a sifillalah by the middle, and 
storming tremendous threats ve the riotous 
yelp and with a skill truly marvelous and phil- 
anthropic, so guiding his ugly weapon that not a 
solitary hair upon any head was tonched; and 
finally, after rushing this way and that, jamming 
here ‘and there, and pushing a8 if they were all 
boosting their candidates into office, the crowd 
suddenly scattered, and one poor gentleman, who 


had ne part or interest in the row, emerged with a° 


bloody nose. 

Again the loud, sharp, scolding contest of words 
began, and the crowd gathered Closely around the 
disputants, who roared more furiously until they 


were quite sure they should te held back, and 
then one brandished his arms and fists, and in- 
vited the other tocomeon. ‘The other began im- 
mediately an answering brandishment, and wuen 
both were effectually and securely held from be- 
hind, each made the most heroic demonstrations 
to the detriment of the adversary, swearing that 
if he could only be let go, he would straight- 
way send the other to innumerable uneomforta!le 
places. The fight was purely factitious, but very 
brief—and the result in every case was the same: 
dead, none, wounded, none; mi-sing, none. Ex- 
cept in one case, where one ailversary actually put 
his two thumbs into the mouth of the other, and 
was doing some damage, when the other “‘ worked 
my mouth,” as he said, “until I got his thumbs 
together, and then I chewed away.” That fight 
ended suddenly. 

These things were not insignificant, although 
they were at rural polls The people ‘who hang 
around such places are of the ane ignorant and 
imbruted kind. The sots are there—wretched 
caricatures cf men—hoping to he treated.” The 
brui-ers and bullies are there, and they are usu- 
ally not brave men, The gaping crowd is there, 
af it is around the tent of a circus. The few lead- 
ers Of the di-trict are there—the necessary cbal- 
lengers—the treaters on behalf of the parties— 
upon the whele, the *‘ hardest’ and most disheart- 
ening 99+ of his fellow-men and fellow-citizeus that 
the voter is likely to meet any where. <And vet, 
without police, with a yrog-shep under the roem 
in which tie votes were deposited with almost free 
drinks for every body, and with nothing but the 
general loyalty and common sense of the crowd, 
there was c@ 4isturbance muvre important than 
these 

An observer gagy tale heart fer our institutions 
even at the worst po'ls. 

PUK 

Tre greatest disgrace of the city of New York 
is its Most-cflice. There isn't a one-horse town in 
the lard which has so mean, dirtv, dark, inade- 
quate mortifying Office es the complacent 
metronnis cf the country. The inclosures upon 
Nassou Street are full of ai] kinds 0° rubbish . they 
are cle favorite deposits of old rags, old boots old 
bottle-giass, and dead cats. ‘Tle pavements are 
al} wee and uneven and disgraceful. ‘dhe hal! (7) 
of the delivery-boxes is so dark ard sad that the 
most cheerful episcolary intelligence would ful to 
disperse the gloom; and as tor the nirrow, nasty, 
oute: corridor, where advertised letiers deliv- 
ered and stamps are bought, why, it is a great and 
characteristic vestibule os the great and character. 
istic building in which the Government houses one 
of its special, and‘ entirely unnecessary, depart- 
ments. 

For there is no denying that the building 1s as 
good as a Department of the public service which 
doesn’t pay for itself deserves. The Post-office 
might be immediately abolished and private enter- 
prise would do the work a thousand-fold better 
than it is dene now. 

It is one ot the traditions from which we might 
wisely emancipate our system that the express- 
business should be performed by that cumbrous ma- 
chinery, the Government. Why should the Gov- 
ernment carry a man’s letter more than his carpet- 
bag or bundle? Notoriously, merchants send their 
most important packages by private expresses, be- 
cause the public express is neither so safe, nor so 
swift, nor so gonvenient. In a day and country 
of private effort, like ours, the postal service coul:l 
be accomplished by the same means as periectly as 
thatofany Package-Express Company now. Money 
would be made by the companies, and instead of 
paving enormously to sustain a losing Department 
which serves us badly, we should pay moderately 
for being served well 

And we might be very sure that no private com- 
pany, which undertook to carry letters and to de- 
liver them, would ever allow its operations te be 
managed in such a hole as the Post-office of the 
great commercial metropolis of the country. There 
is not an Express Company of importance in the 
city that has not buildings as much more conve- 
nient and proper as the work they do is better 
done. 


THE LAST TOURNAMENT. 


Tue Chess Tournament of two or three years 
ago was pleasant, but the Billiard Tournament is 
more intelligible, and moreanteresting to the spec- 
tator who is not an adept. The excellence of a 
move in chess is entirely lost upon a man who does 
not understand the game, But the grace ofa stroke 
in billiards can be appreciated by any body who has 
eyes and commonsense. While every Lody was, or 
seemed to be, so profoundly excited that they could 
think of nothing but the election, you bad only to 
saunter into the biiliard-rooms to find that it was 
all a great mistake, and that the real interest, the 


real excitement of life was to be fownd in Four-, 


teenth Street, Union Square. There the knights 
of the cue were brandishing their instruments 
There the magnificent mystery of the compound 
carom was revealed to the wondering and incred- 
ulous mind. There, with the devotion of students 
to their books, of saints to their cells, of candidates 
to their constituents, you might have seen men 
leaning over a table and striking an jvory ball, 
while crowds of eager, excited, and intelligent 
spectators hung upon every stroke as politicians 
hung upon the election returns. 

That is better than cock-fighting, or Mohock- 
jing; or wrenc hing off door-knockers, or smashing 
Charleys—isn’t it? billiards is a beautiful, sim- 
ple, active game. When Berger plays it becomes 
poetic, if we may trust the ecstatic reporters-and 
the possibilities of the game. Mr Phelan was al- 
ready the accredited champion, the Paul Morphy, 
the Benicia Boy ot billiards. It was not surpris- 
ing that he conquered the victor of the other 
knights who took part in the tournament. But 
he beat the victor by sixty points only in a game 


of seven hundred and ~ 


ty. The player, then, who 


is di second to Mr. Phelan is Dudley Kavanagh. 
The name is romantic enouch for the Spingler In- 
stitute. And why should he not be admitted to 
the course of instruction in that institution, in a 
day when physical culture is of such importance, 
and officiate as Professor of Calisthenics? Calis. 
thenics is understood to Le the feminine of gvm- 
nastics. In fact, a8 nine-pins are to billiards, so 
are gymnastics to calisthenics. 

The Spingler will hardly smiJe upon the sugges- 
tion, and yet it must know how well ladies often 
play billiards; ves, and perhaps it knows how well 
thev look while they are playing, and how admi- 
rable an exercise it is forthem. Some authorities 
exhort them to use the mace and shore the ball, 
instead of touching it with the cue and driving it. 
But there is all the difference in the two between 
plaving billyards and net playing. What do you 
suppose Bef®er could do with a mace? The touch 
of the cue is ‘electrica?. 

‘Tiere must be constant and general public 
amusements and recreations. Lilliard-tooms ana 
howline-allevs have a bad name, Lecause they are 
so clusely associated with bar-rooms. But for the 
present the bar-room is a necessary tax upon the 
amusement, whatever it may Le, and it ought to 
be so computed. ‘Lhe important point after that 
is, ny" it kind of recreation is—minus the toddy— 
mo ‘althful? Certainly nothing sedentarv— 
contining ; but sumething that moves the 
person and vives the muscles play--—something that 
exhilarates and interests, and is yet simple and 
manl,—in one word-—bailliards. 


UUMORS OF THE DAY. 


THE WAKE OF TUF BIIGADE 
PEVICATED TO soxCTOR CULLEN 
SING re-t t& tne soule o the brave -one of Erin, 


The Banner @ Faith ‘gain-t the hayth no who bore 


| Their glorions exploits were fur 


Rut ah” the Insh Bngade no more. 
Repo-e they in pace ever ble-t be their elumbers, 

And hallowed the «pet where their cowld remains lie? 
They fell ceverwheimed by shupsrica 

They would not <urrendcet, pre elerring te 


They drove ouck their foemen with terrible -langhter, 
But sank under wounds, and exhausted with toil, 
And then their warm lite-bloed wa- poured ont like water, 

‘lo such an extent that « purpled the soil 
hey while the death shot areund then: eas flying, 


die. 


4 
art 


As thick a= the leaves of the «tomy shaken tree; 
At la-t they were all oo the vattle-field tving, 
tix bundred—ot whom there <urvived only three. 


Och’ Tak of talk of the Spartans! 
What's thim with ("Reilly's brave boys for to name 
On the knees of ther breewhes. the kult «that’s not tartan-) 
Fought om till their enetband Sung ont at the same 
Their bodies, interred at the iaimy’s quarters, 
Are buned in hone. bepainted with gore 
heir spirits have now jined the Army of Martyrs, 
And Fame will rewimie?: theu names ivemu re. 


Tur LAND or «bid invective which the Uitra- 
montane Press of Ireland is tontinually launching against 
England and Sardjnia, confirm: the conjecture that the 
word Erin 1¢ derived from Prinny-, which, some young 
ladies miay require tebe reminacd. was the name of a Fury. 

COUSINS FORK KINGS AND QUEENS, 
A Law whoech Nature contravenes, 

A rule of Rank and state, 

Forbids ovr Princes, Kings, and Queens, 

With Britich =peuse to mate 
The safety of the Realm commands 

Them Pretestant- to wed, 

And therefore te their Of hands 

Latremely li vited 


Th. ir Cousins are our Reval race 
Confined, alm«et, to wo, 

o be the pature of the care, 
Are German Cousins tuo. 

Now German Courin- tar removed 
All very well may be, 

Bot Cousins German ott have proved 
Too Dear the parent tree. 


Near cousins o'er the German tide, 
Whet sweea remains tc seek, 
ow #teamers cross the Atlantic wide. 
Almeet within a werk 
Of Yank@e Land the lauty pales 
All Contipental Fair’ 
Might not a bride be found for Wales, 
A distant Cousin, there? 
MOTHER POPE'S MAUNDERINGS 
Adsbobs and bodkins, bothcrations, treasen, sacrilege, 
and plunuae:, 
Thieves’ Usurpation! 
next, | wonder? 
My heart bilee fit to bust with rage 
ble Brothers, 
I don't know which on ‘em is wust; 
bad as tothers. 


= 


Help! Robbery! What 


and tury, Wenera- 


the ones is just as 


To take and go and climb ‘fhy pales, and jump into my 
eacred garding, 

Without so much as By your leave, and 

your parding, 

And “~~ ‘re to plant Savoys, and root my carrots up, and 
dig n iy taturs, 

Out upon that rampagious crew of fillibursters, rogues, 
agd traitors. 


not to say I ax 


To let koe all my ducks and geese, and fowls which 
eggs was formed to lay me, 

And ail the while for to pertend to love and honor and 
obey me, 

The hypocrites! And which I hates none more than 
them my ehee as kisses, 

And makes believe 10 guard my house, 
won't let me be Missis. 


in which they 


They've cut my trible cap in half, my gownd of state 
‘they've tore to fribbit=; 

The ribbles! Oh, that I may live to see 
all on gibbet-, 

Insolent, imperent, unjust, 
wretches! 

I call sitch rubbidge only fit to burn like filthy tares 
and vetches 


em swinging 


the nasty good for nothing 


Ilimpious, wicked, crucl, wile, profane, detestable, atro- 
cious, 

Abominable, execrable, hinfamous, foul, false, ferocious, 

Owdacious, reprobate, depraved, base, brutal, barbarous, 
perfidious, 

Wicious, disgusting, treacherous, perjured, monstrous, 
frightful, horrid, hideous, 


Assassins, robbers, traitors, felons, villains, miscreant-, 
deceivers 

Apo-tates, blackguards, pirates, cut-throata, infidels, and 
unbelievers, 

Caitiffs and scoundrels, vagabones, scamps, renegadocs 
and rascalions, 

Get out, I say!—don't talk to me about your anion of 
ltalians. 


And ther confound their politics, which ['ve no patience 
while 1 mention, 

That there disastrous and pernicious principle, Non-In- 
terwention ! 

I do deplore, I do abhor, denies ‘: and protests agin it, 

Partic iy iF as — to me; hane all that’s part and par- 
cel in it 


Ah! they'll repent on ftom day, when these here Ifberal 
opinions, 

On them there Suvring- their own selves shall bring the 
lo=s of their dominions, 

Oh! then thes'll beg and pray in wain their neighbors 
fur to eend them bullets, 

And bagganets, to ram their wills down their rebellious 
people's gulleta, 


Help! Haastria, Spain, and Portigee, all you ‘ds holds 
the true persuasion, 

Agin them parricidal arms; that there degenerate brat’s 
InWagion, 
I calls on hevery pious Prince and summonses each faith 
ful nation, 
For to Jefend my eacred rights from this here ojus wio 
lutior. 

Drat all them brigands, bucecane>r:. riff-raff, and rips, 
and ragamuftins, 

Rascal, teg-rag-and-bobtail, nob, ecum, refuge, rabble- 
ment, and ruffuns! 

gang of criminais ne'er wolked 
with feet tp leather, 

Drat them, drat all and eviry thing, 
together! 


need, or died 


drat every body al- 


“Kyow ~aliste are always dinning thia 
precept into our eam. We should har ly venture, how- 
ever, to recommend it to the notice of Dr. Calkn; fer sup- 
poring he succeeded, he would be forming a very bow ac- 
quaintance. 


“SA AND 
[u¥ OUR SNULI 


*“SAVOIR ECOUTER.” 
CONTRINU TOR. 


Any fool can make a Woman talk, but it requires a very 
ch vcr man to make her listen. 
Tne Porm an Uniga . This” Pontiff 
* doth protest too mach, methinks.” 
— 
Sacoll, the Papwi Nu cia, who is as much manof the 
world as churchm-am, cotered a salon lately, while the 
company were playing and a charming 
woman war being put to the question,” on the ~ ‘f-it's 
“Ah! Mcn-eigneur,” cried out to the Nuncio, 
“pray relicve me trom my penance. I can not tel) how 
to the question ha--e asked me.”—“ What iz 
then?"—" They ask why fmerdsnip is like my -rino 
! see acthing cery cmbarrassing in that Madem 
Tell them that in friendship, as in crinoline, appearances 
are deceitful” 


ztool. 


Young foiks tell what they do, 
cone* and what they will da 

A little four-year-old the other day nonpinee 
ther by making the following inquiry: * Ucthe’ 
& mister, ain't a Woman mystery ?” 


d ones, what thes ‘re 


The man who buys a herring and ther «i + 
take it home is extravagant. 

“ Although you count yourself a brighter fe’ow than [ 
am, yet 1 can come round you,” as the earth said to the 


In the olden time they counted seven wise: men. Now, 
take men at their own value, and you won't find half that. 
number of fools 


The bellman of Waterton, announcing a teetotal meet- 
ing, said it would be addressed by six females “who had 
never spoken before.” 


A cuest at.the Duke of Wellington's table blurted out 
the question, “ Pray, duke, were you surprised at Water- 
loo” With what s neat and easy turn of the wrist he 

mn the unhappy man through—* No, but 1 am now." 


THE ARBOR OF CHARLESTON, 


We publish on the following page a fine engray- 
ing of the City and Harbor of Pharleston, Souta 
Carolina, showing Fort Moultrie, on Sullivan's Isl- 
and, and the entrance to the Palmetto City. It is 
a surpussingly lovely view, and one which once 
seen is never forgotten. An eminent Soutwern 
writer has thus described it, and we can not do 
better than give his description in his own words 


“As you enter from the sea, hetween the Islards of 
Sullivan and Morris, the city opens defore you in the fore 
ground, five mules di-tant—rising. lik arothe; Ver‘ce, 
from the ocean. It is built, sike »¢mce, upom fats and 
shoals of sand and mud. So low ie the land, that the il- 
lusion that i ie built directly in the «ea continues iil you 

approach quite near it This illusion w tive of a 
evarenyes effect. but not suffe.ently to compensate you 
for the relie: which would be yielded by an elevated back- 
ground, or by loftr eminences of on cite: -ide. As 
you advance the bay expands, wide’snd majestic, forming 
a harborage to which there can be no objection, were it 
net for the embarrassmeuts f the bar at the entrance, 
whic h forbids the admuisson of ships of very heavy 

water, it wt a pre-ent project with the 
iians — supposed to be quite “‘easiple — so to 
dredge thi anmel at to remove every di In 
that event, Charleston must necessarily acquire a large 
and inmypo ing commercial marine of ber own. In front of 
you, commanding the channel. is Pert Semter, a tormida. 
ble pile of fortress, witn doal le tier of heavy cannon, ris- 
ing upym a mole ac the bead of a sand-bar. In passing 
Suil van’s Island, the readily cistinguishes the Moi 


dranght of 
Ch 


ia e} 


v e 


trie Tlouse, a local wateriug-place, and the still 
more famons fortress. which ako beers the name of Moul- 
tri@ di-tingni-hed in American history as the scene of one 
of the first and be=t-foucht bactles of the Revolution, when 


a few hundred native ritlem: a. who had never fired a can- 
non bef re, beat off, and nearly destroyed, a fornfidr} a 
briiich thet, making such slaughter among them as. id 
proportion to the numbers enguged, was not even rm 
by that of Trafaigar and the Nile. On the right yu see 
Pleasant villece—which also ¢tonsti- 
tited one of the fortresses of 76. On the left are the 
and Morris Istends, the Istter bearing the 
he site of old Fort 


-house of the pert: the former ¢ 
Johnson, which was wre-ted from the British, prior to the 
battle of Fort“Mouliric. by the emterprize of a small 
of citizen sullury. Hi at che very portals of the city, 
you encounter Castlh Pinckney, covering an ancient mud 
reef: and here We pre’ you a bird” 2-€Fe view of 
the city it-clf. Weare in the ancient city itself—the 
Palm ett. » City! Yeu see the t ut ensemble at a glance, 


perceive its two most prominent characteristic—the 
verundas, balconies, piazzas, with the ample gardens and 
their foliage. which tsolate every dwelling-house, and form 
a substitute for public squares, in which Charleston is lam- 
entably deficient. But for the largeness of the several 
lots, and the taste of the people for shade-tree=, the defi- 
ciency would be fatal at once to the health and the beauty 
of the ph ice. 

“This city is one of many beauties, ari-ing from this 
isulatien of the dwellings, and from the ample verdure 
which g.rdles them.” 
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FORT MOULTRIE (SULLIVAN’S ISLAND). 
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THE SEXTON’S STORY. 
“Now Grandpa, we've bronght you your dinner to-day, 
And mother said Harry and I conld both stay 
And play hide and seek for a while without fear— 
It dees not seem lonely when Grandpa is here. 


“ And then—won't you tell us that «tory you told 
All about Robin Hale, who was winsome and bold, 
Whose love was so strong, whore heart was so brave?" 
“* Yes, child, by-and-by—when Ive finished this grave. 


‘That will be three o’clock——but you will not know 
liow fast on the grave-stones the shadows will go.” 
“Oh yea, we've a dandelion clock, don't you see? 
We blow on it thrice—so—now it is three.” 


“About Robin Hale? Ah, well should I know 
That «tory by heart! It was four years ago 
Since I saw him at first, om the old ‘village green, 
Where the lads and the lasses at even are seen. 


**And*I marked his dark eye, with its glances of fire, 
Resting on Lucy Ler, only child of the Squire— 
Watching long for one look from those sunny blue eyes— 
But his words, as he spoke, were all ended in sighs, 


“* For he was but poor—no houses nor lands 

He owned—only courage, and two honest hands. 
And Lucy, fair Lucy, an heiress was she— 

Too rich to be won by a lad poor as he. 


‘Then I saw him go forth—at the sunset he came 
To yonder white tomb-stone behind you (the name 
Only *Morurr’ thereon). A while he bowed low; 
Then, rising, he murmured, ‘ Dear Mother, I go. 


***For there's no one to love me, and no one to care, 
Since you went to the grave—oh, would I were there! 
Dear Lucy I can not, no, never can win'— 

He was gone—only shadows where he had just been. 


“Then I met Lucy Lee, and I saw her grow pale 
When I spoke of the lad who had gone, Robin Hale; 
But she crushed down her teara, never guessing his heart, 
Or that leve he deemed hopeless had bid him depart. 


‘*Soon a new suitor came. She but turned her aside 
When he whispered his love and would make her his bride ; 
Until weary of life—at her father’s command— 

She gave to Ralph Vane—not her heart—but her hand. 


‘* Wasn't that a brave wedding—the bride all in white ?— 
but the guests never knew who had witncased the sight— 
I hid him right well, in the old oaken pew 

In the church, when the bride and her train glided through. 


“With affection undimmed, with a fortune hard won, 
Robin Hale had come back. Ere the pageant was gone 
Iie turned him away; and was never more seen 

In the church or the yard where the grave is so green.” 


The story was finished—but stealthy and still 

The children came close, pointing up to the hill: 
**See, Grandpa, she came with her baby a while, 
And leaned on the tablet, not far from the stile. 


‘And she cried when you told us about Robin Hales 
And see, she lives yondcr—that cot in the vale.” 
“That house is Ralph Vane’s—ab, yes, it is she: 

She has heard now too late how he loved Lucy Lee.” - 


“OH YES, WE'VE A DANDELIUN CLOCK, DON'T YOU SEE?’ 


BARLOW BROTHERS’ BOOKS. 


~ BETWEEN twenty and thirty years ago Reuben 
and Samuel Barlow commenced to trade together 
afProcers under the style and title of Barlow Broth- 
ers. When the firm first came into being, the sole 
assistant of the brothers (with the exception of the 
porter) was a certain Isaac Jackson, who discharged 
the double duties of shopman and clerk, and who 
had progressed with the business, until at last he 
became cash and book-keeper, as well as confiden- 
tial clerk and general adviser to Reuben Barlow. 
Although not, like his employer, a “ Friend,” yet 
Isaac was one of the shyest and meekest of men ; 
silent and reserved, he had no tastes, no amuse- 
ments, no hopes and fears, no cares or enjoyments, 
but such as arose from and had reference to Barlow 
Brothers, their business, and—pre-eminently and 
superlatively—their books. He lived on 
the premises—as did the warehouseman, 
whose wife acted as housekeeper — and 
often enough, after the place was closed 
to the outer world for the night, Isaac 
used to remain in the counting-house, 
engaged in posting, balancing, and en- 
tering up those cherished volumes. And 
truly, if he gave much care and atten- 
tion to them, they well repaid him ; they 
were model books—no blots defaced their 
broad surfaces; no erasures ruffled their 
smooth texture; no critic could have 
made just objection to aught there visi- 
ble, had any such ever seen them, which 
Isaac would have taken good care to 
place beyond the reach of possibility ; 
those sacred objects were not to be gazed 
at by profane eyes, nomhandled by care- 
less or flagjtious fingers. It was believed 
that Isaac would rather you damaged 
himself than his books, and a young ap- 
prentice had personal proof of how dan- 
gerous it was to transgress in this re- 
spect, when once, by way of a joke, as 
he thought, he dropped the day-book on 
the floor. Unhappy youth! Isaac, al- 
beit usually slow alike in bodily move- 
ment and in wrath, sprang at him and 
boxed his ears soundly. 

‘* Get—get out of the place,” he stam- 
mered; ‘‘ you're not fit to be in it.” 

And though next day he begged Per- 
kins’s pardon—hoped he hadn't hurt him 
—and gave him a holiday, yet the sud- 
den outburst of temper was a significant 
index to his feelings. 

Reuben “Barlow, who was fond of a 
joke, sometimes used to say that if Isaac 
were going to be married, he was sure 
that the cash-book would manage some- 
how to stop the ceremony; and at other 
times was accustomed to speak of thie 
ledger as Mrs. Jackson. It was often 
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said that Isaac might have been a partner long 
ago, had he wished; and it was supposed that a 
strong reason in his mind for declining that posi- 
tion, was a feeling that, in such a case, it would be 
infra-dig to keep his own beoks, and an unwilling- 
ness to resign such duty into other hands. 

From what had been stated, Isaac’s feelings may 
perhaps be imagined wh n it is told that Reuben 
Barlow entered his sanctum one morning, and thus 
addressed him: 

‘*When thou hast the time, Isaac, I want thee 
to look at Black and Briggs’s account, and see what 
amounts we have paid them lately.” 

‘* What's the matter with Black and Briggs?” 
quoth Isaac. 

‘* Nay, that is that thou hast to help to discover,” 
returned Reuben: ‘‘ John Black tells me they find 
their cashier has been robbing them, and asks me 


to give him particulars of their 
account with us, without noising 
the matter ‘abroad; therefore, 
Isaac, name it not to any one at 
present.” 

** Been robbing them!” echoed 
Isaac, lifting up his hands sol- 
emnly; ‘*dear me —dear me! 
Ah, I feared that man greathy— 
too flighty, too unsteady. Not 
-ix months ago he was in this 
very place receiving a payment, 
and when he came to write a re- 
ceipt he pushed that ledger out 
of the way as if it had been a 
Stone, and well nigh upset the 
inkstand over it. Well, well; 
dear me.” Isaac smoothed the 
leather cover of the insulted vol- 
ume and turned up Black and 
briggs’s folio. ** Av, just so,” he 
4urmured, “‘two-fifty on the 
ninth March, one-twenty on— 
How far shall I go hack; has he 
been long engaged in this rob- 
bery ?” 

‘“*] fear so,” replied Reuben. 

e' Nay but, in that case,” said 
I-aac, ** how is it he hasn’t been 
found out ere now ?” 

“Why, thou know, 
I-aac,” said Reuben, with a 
sinile, “if thou can’st bring thy 
mind to compass it, that he has 
fulsitied the Looks, and has shown 
creat art in erasing and altering 
licures to suit his ends.” 

Altering the books !—erasing! 
Isaac was dumb for some min-~ 
utes trying to fathom the depths 
of such cold-blooded villainy. 
At last he looked Reuben doubt- 
fully in the face and murmured : 

“IT suppose—it isn’t a—hang- 
ing matter, is it 7” 

‘‘Nay, nay,” said Reuben, 
laughing, “not so bad as that ; 
the law will lay him by the heels 
ivr the money he has taken, aud 
'-uave what I dare say thou thinks 
the worst of the affair umpun- 
ied. But do thou make out 
ale account, and I will give it te 
hn Black myself.” 

During the remainder of the 
cuy Isaac were a very anxious 
‘tut preoccupied look, and when 
' rought into contact with the ap- 
| rentices, who were apt to be 
careless and frivolous in word 
aml deed, gazed seriously on 
them, and then gravely shook 
his head, as seeming with diffi- 
culty to refrain from addressing 
them. , The truth is, he was 
brooding over the morning’s com- 
munication, and trying to imag- 
ine by what steps any man could arrive at the hor- 
rible wickedness of laying sacrilegious hands on 
such sacred articles as books; and when next day 
Reuben informed him that sundry discrepancies 
having been discovered between his account and 
,that kept by the defaulter, he would have to at- 
tend at the police-court on the morrow, to provs 
certain payments, he became quite sepulchral ia 
his gloom. 

. He did duly attend the police-court, but the case 
was not gone into fully, the accused being remand 
ed fora week. It was, however, opened, and Isaac 
heard the attorney for the prosecution declare that 
the prisoner had been with his employers from @ 
boy ; that they had formed the highest opinion of 
him, had reposed the most perfect trust in him, and 
were deeply surprised and grieved by his miscon- 
duct. ‘Telling this to Reuben Barlow that every 
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ing, Ay,” observed the latter, ‘‘John Black 

said to me, ‘I would as soon have suspected him, 

Reuben, as thou would thy Isaac Jackson ,’” and 

Reuben laughed a jolly laugh at the notion. But 

Isaac did nut reply as the other expected. 

“* Je had been with them from a boy,” he said, 
half to himself. 

‘“‘And might have been with them for the rest 
of his life,” said Reuben, ‘‘if this had not hap- 
pened.” 

“ Ay, 7,” quoth Isaac, dreamily ; “ how did he 
begin? ‘I say, how?” 

‘“*Nay, J know not, and it matters but little to 
thee,” said Reuben; “and now, hast thou a Brad- 
shaw? I start to-morrow for Bristel, and shall 
not sce thee till this business is over. I am glad 
thou has only to speak to dry facts, or I fear thou 
might bear hardiy on him. Farewell,” And off 
went Reuben. 

‘At the proper time Isaac attended and duly 
proved the payments as per account rendered. A 
shy and reserved man, he was considerably put 
about by the unwonted turmoil and bustle into 
which circumstances had plunged him, and the 
line taken by the prisoner’s legal defender didn’t 
tend to clear his brain er steady his nerves. That 
gentleman, seeing the manner of mah before him, 
made an effort to bother Isaac by some of the 
stock-inquiries usual in such cases, as whether he, 
Isaac, never made mistakes by any chance—wheth- 
er he always made his entries at the time of pay- 
ment—whether he would swear he had made these 

_ particular entries at the proper timc—whether his 
- cash had always balanced, and so on; and though, 
of course, he elicited nothing in favor of his client, 
he yet produced considerable effect upon poor 
Isaac, already bewildered by much musing on this 
affair. 

The old man left the court half inclined to doubt, 
in spite of himself, whether he was, in reality, so 
correct as he had stated: even worse—whether, if 
so then, he, as well as that umhappy man might 
not one day be tempted and fall. True, he couldn’t 
contemplate, without horror, the idea; but that 
prisoner—would not he also at one time have felt 
the same dismay at such a contemplation? There 
must have beén a beginning, and why was he him- 
self more secttre than other men? etc., etc. The 
fact is, Isaac, wearied, agitated, and disturbed, by 
brooding on this subject, and above’ all weak for 
want of his dinner, which he had been too much 
interested to get at the usual hour, was alinost 
monomaniacal for the time, and looked so woebe- 
gone in the evenjng that the housekeeper on see- 
ing him attacked him at once. 

““Why, Mr, Jackson, whatever ’ave you been 
doing? Not had your dinner? No wonder you 
look so miserable. Now just you get some supper 
at once, and then take a drop of spirit and water, 
and go your ways to bed.” 

It was in vain for Isaac to declare that he wasn’t 
hungry and could not eat ; he was obliged to obey 
the: housekeeper’s prescription to the letter, for 
though, after his meal, he felt so much better that 
he said something about going into the office to 
finish that part of his day’s work which had been 
perforce neglected, the proposal was instantly and 
deci!edly negatived; and accordingly to bed he 
went, taking into his custody, as usual, the safe- 
keys, which he always kept under his pillow. He 
rose so much better next morning that he felt dis- 
posed to laugh at his melancholy musings of the 
previous evening; and when it became time to re- 
pir to the counting-house, he had almost got over 
his fancies, and felt better than he had done for 
some days. 

“*Tt was having to appear against that poor fel- 
low,’’ said he to himself, as he reverently removed 
the books from the safe. ‘* Now that’s over, I hope 
] shall forget it and him: I almost wish I could 
think it a mistake on my part, as that man wanted 
to make out; but it couldn’t be;’”’ and with that 
Isaac opened his cash-hook, and began to count 
over the cash-balance of the night before: ‘* Ten, 
twenty, thirty,” he murmured, “ hundred and six- 
ty-five—hallo! talk of mistakes—let me add up 
again; no, that’s all right. Why, bless me, I re- 
member, I had one hundred and sixty-five pounds 
when I balanced, and now, by the book, I ought 
only to-have one hundred and five. 


How can it | 


the crushing exhortation which he would in such 

case bestow, that he went to his daily work in a 

comparatively equable end cheerful frame of mind. 

Miserable man! No sooner had his eve glanced 

at the symmetrical columns of the cash-book than 

he perceived that the same busy hand had again 
been at work, and this time to a greater extent 
than before; numerous falsifications forced them- 
selves on his bewildered vision, executed with dia- 
bolical ingenuity, both ds to the mode and style 
of the fraud: threes were changed into fives, ones 
into fours, ciphers into sixes and nines, and all in 
exact imitation of his own handwriting; he was 
forced to admit that had his senses not borne wit- 
ness to the contrary, he should have had to confess 
his own handiwork. The matter was now indeed 
serious: no one had access by fair means to. the 
books but himself; could it possibly be, thought 

Isaac, in his anguish, that the fiend was permitted 
to chastise his pride of accuracy in this fearful 
manner? A cold sweat bathed his face at the 
thought. If done by mortal agency, however, 
what was the object of alterations which appeared 
to make him responsible for less money than he 
had really in his custody? It must plainly be that 
the moncy itself would next be by some means ab- 
stracted, and he, accused of the fraud, would be 
confronted by the altered books. And then—what 
then? Isaac couldn’t follow the train of thought 
further. He wou/d find out this villainous plotter ; 
he would conceal himself in the counting-house 
that night without naming the matter to a soul, 
and then he would see. So said, so done: after 
remaining working by himself till late, he went as 
usual to his own room, but instead of going to bed, 
slipped noiselessly dewn stairs with the key of the 
safe in his pocket, and took up his position behind 
a desk, where by a little management he could 
command a view of the whole room. Here he re- 
mained undisturbed, save by the ticking of the 
office clock, by fancied noises now and then, and 
by his own agitating thoughts. Chilled to the 
vone, obliged to remaig in the dark, and perhaps 
a little frightened, he nevertheless sat bravely on, 
hearing the hours strike one after another, and ev- 
ery now and then taking a stealthy walk to keep 
himself awake; so passed time and the hour until 
the old church clock, just outside, boomed high in 
air—five. Glad to find his vigil so nearly over, 
and triumphant, though rather disappointed at 
finding himself no nearer a solution of the mystery, 
Isaac sat down on his own stool, and presently 
finding his head bump against the desk before him, 
was forced to comclude that he had been asleep, 
and so it proved; for on striking a match and con- 
sulting the clock, it showed a few minutes before 
six to be the time. 

_ Not quite an hour, at all events,” said Isaac, 
slapping his pocket to feel for the safe-key, and 
rather put out at his failure in watchfulness. 
** And every thing is quite still. No one can have 
been in that time; I should have been sure to wake. 
Well, the men will be here at six, and then I shall 
get to bed. I wish the scamp had come though, I 
shall ave to watch again.” 

At six, accordingly, Isaac was released, and 
went to make up for his night’s watch, but was at 
his place in the office very little later than his usu- 
al hour. 

‘Shall I tell Reuben Barlow, or not?” solilo- 
quized he, as he unlocked the safe. ‘‘Ile’ll be 
back to-day, and it would be as well to do so.” 

But on second thoughts he determined that it 
would be better to discover the plotter before speak- 
ing to any one. 

“* And, at all events,” said he to himself, “I can 
keep matters from getting worse for a few days, 
and’ by that time, perhaps—” 

Isaac gave a deep groan, and well he might. In 
spite of watch and ward the enemy had been at 
work; the entries left yesternight in such order 
and symmetry were caricatured and travestied out 
of all shape, figure after figure having been per- 
verted, altered, and inserted. 

‘‘It must have been in the room with me last 
night,” thought poor Isaac, and in another minute 
the clerks were alarmed by hearing a loud thump, 
and on entering Isaac’s office by finding its occu- 
pant on the floor insensible; for the first time in 
his life he had fainted. On coming to himself, 


be ?. Such a thing never happened before. Can J |~however, he repelled all inquiry and advice. 


be going to—” 

And Isaac sank down upon his stool. Present- 
ly he began to examine the items in the book, and 
at length found that a sum of two hundred pounds 
paid by him and so entered, had been by the addi- 
tion of a stroke to the middle cipher changed into 
‘two hundred and sixty, thus making him appear 
to have paid sixty pounds more than he had really 
done. -Isaac fired up in a moment. 

‘* Some of those rascallv lads; think it a joke, I 
suppose. Now if I only knew which of ’em I’d 
turn him into the street in one minute: to dare to 
imitate my hand too! I could have sworn it was 
my own doing. After all, though, it can’t be any 
one doing it seriously—what object could he have ? 
No, it must be one of those plaguey boys.” 

So soliloquizing, Isaac got to work, contenting 
himself, for the time, by darting such piercing 
glances at the. apprentices who came within his 
ken as one would have supposed midst have over- 
whelmed the audacious evil-deer ; but without 
producing any visible result. Isaac was very un- 
decided that evening, whether or no to give the 
culprit a chance of compromising himself by re- 
peating his crime ; but anxiety for the safety of the 
books preveitsd, and having, with his own haads, 
placed the:. ‘a the safe, he took the key into his 

¢ keeping, and left them for the night. By next 
morning Isaac had reasoned himself into the belief 
that the audacious inischief had been a sudden out- 
burst of bovish waywardness, a sharp temptation 
begotten of opportunity; and congratulating bim- 
self upon his decision to make all safe the night be- 
fore, he resolved to correct the error which marred 
the perfection of his handiwork, and if he could 
not forget or forgive the outrage, at all events to 
‘trust to chance for the discovery of its perpetrator; 
and so did he please his fancy by the thought of 


“‘Nothing was the matter with him, he had 
slipped in getting on to his stool,’’ he said, ‘‘ and 
fallen.” He closed the open cash-book sharply, 
and with a suspicious glance at those around him, 
and bidding them all rather ungraciously get to 
their work and leave him, he sat down to try and 
think calmly over the matter. It was in vain, 
and by the time Reuben Barlow returned Isaac 
had pretty nearly worked himself into a fever. 
Informed of Isaac’s. fainting fit, Reuben, neverthe- 
less, said nothing on the point at first, beginning 
quietly to talk ‘about indifferent subjects ; but so 
dispirited and short were Isaac’s replies that at last 
he said : 

*“*] fear thom’rt not well to-day, Isaac ?” 

“What, I suppose you’ve been hearing some 
nonsense or other in the office since you came in, 
but there’s nothing the matter with me.” 

“Well,” replied Reuben. “Seeing that thon'rt 
not in the habit of lying on thy back on the floor, 
thou mustn’t be surprised at what’s said when thou 
begins to do so;” and observing that Isaac was 
indisposed for ‘further parley, Reuben left him. 
Toward the close of business, however, he again 
visited him, and seeing him poring over the cash- 
book : 

** Doesn’t thou think,” he said, “ thou hast done 
enough for to-day? Ay, that’s right, shut it to.” 

Isaac having done so rather sharply. 

“‘Nay,” he went on. ‘Never trouble thyself 
to put the books away, the youth Perkins shall do 
it for to-night.” 

Now, Perkins, as may be remembered, was he 
who had misused the day-book on a certain former 
occasion, aud so supposing that Reuben was joking 
him, Isaac said, rather sullkily : 

** Perkins sha’n’t touch them.” 


| _ “ Well, well,” said Remben, mildly, “ if it will 


please thee better, I will even put them by my- 
self,” and heiforthwith began to suit the action to 
the word. 

Now, though Reuben seeing that Isaac ‘was ill, 
was only anxious to spare him exertion, the latter. 
full of the great mystery in which he was so dread- 
fully involved, saw only the desire to meddle with 
the causes of his woe, and all at once his mind be- 
came possessed with dark suspicions. 

‘‘Could Reuben suspect any thing? Impossi- 
ble! And yet why this wish to handle the books ?” 
Whatever might be the reason it must not be grati- 
fied. ‘‘I’m not going to leave them in the safe 
at all to-night, I’m going to take them up stairs 
into my own room. I want to look over them,” 
said he. 

‘“‘ Thou’é far better leave them alone till to-mor- 
row,” urged Reuben, *‘for Iam sure thou art not 
fit—well, well, as thou wilt—as thon wilt.” 

So Isaac had them borne up stairs before him, of 
course with the intention of keeping them under 
his eye, until he had made up his mind as to what 
course to pursue. He did keep them under his 
eye during the evening, and carried them into his 
bedroom when he went there himself, placing them 
on a chair by his bedside, and carefully locking his 
room door. 

“They're safe for to-night,’”’ thought Isaac, as 
he regarded them mournfully ; ‘‘ but it’s dreadful 
to think that I shall have to watch them in this 
way constantly.” 

He took one last look at their fair proportions 
just before extinguishing his candle, and after 
putting his hand out of bed once or twice to feel 
them, turned over and slept the sleep of the weary. 
As his last waking care had been for the books, so 
was his first: he raised himself in bed, and took 
a glance; there they were, but—but surely not in 
the same order as when he last saw them. He 
was out on the floor in an instant, one short look 
was sufficient; he fell back into the bed, and 
trembled till the couch shook again: ‘Then a ray 
of hope fell upon him: had he left the door open ? 
Willing to find his memory treacherous, he rose 
and tried the door; locked even as he had left it. 
And now, poor Isaaz in despair, became firmly 
convinced that he was the victim of some evil 
spirit, and shuddered at the thought of his co- 
tenant during ‘‘ the dead waste and middle of the 
night.” Igpong time took he to dress, and a mis- 
erable man did he look when he presented himself 
at the breakfast table. Though breakfast was a 
mere form with him, he lingered so long in his 
chair that Mrs. Hall, the housekeeper, scriously 
alarmed at this state of things, quictly went and 
begged Reuben (an early man) to come up stairs 
and persuade Isaac to forego attendance at his 
duties for the day. 

‘‘Why, Isaac, what’s the matter with thee to- 
day ?”’ began Reuben, cheerily, but stopped short, 
shocked at the change in the other’s appearance. 
‘‘ Thou art surely very ill,” said he, more quietly. 

‘*Nay, not ill,” said Isaac, faintly. 

** Not ill!” said Reuben, *‘ then thy appearance 
belies thee greatly ; but if not, what then?” 

Isaac sat silent for a while, and then burst out 
suddenly, ‘‘ Why, if I tell the truth, I should say 
I was tormented by the devil.” 

Be not profane, Isaac," said Reuben, seriously, 
but then went on kindly: ‘* Thee hast got some- 
thing on thy mind: would it not comfort thee, 
think’st thou, to let me know it ?” 

Thus adjured, Isaac poured out his story in a 
flood, to the great amazement of the other, who, 
however, listened to the end without a word. But 
that which had begotten fear in Isaac Jackson's 
breast roused only indignation in the stout heart 
of Reuben Barlow, and he smote the table with 
his hand rather more emphatically than beseemed 
the breadth of his brim and the uprightness of his 
collar. 

“T tell thee, Isaac,” he said, with a grim smile, 
‘this is more carnal than spiritual work; but let 
me see it with mine own eyes.” 

And off marched Reuben to Isaac’s bedroom, 
returning with the maltreated books. 

‘‘ Truly,” he remarked, “‘ this man—or fiend as 
thou wilt have it—hath a marvelous knack of 
imitating thy hand.” 

‘*No man could do it,’ quoth Isaac. 

‘‘] will prove to thee that some man hath done 
it,” retorted Reuben. ‘I will take my own stand 
in thy office this night, and if haply I light upon 
him—” 

Reuben involuntary clenched his fist, and stretch- 
ed forth his muscular right arm. Albeit, a mem- 
ber of a peaceable sect, his action was significant to 
the meanest capacity of his intention to make this 
outrage felt by the captured perpetrator. 

But Isaac would not hear of selitary watch be- 
ing kept, “for,”’ said he, ‘‘if you go to sleep as I 
did, all vour trouble will be lost;” so that Reu- 
ben was forced to let him join in the vigil. They 
watched in company, therefore, all night, without 
any disturbance, rather to Reuben’s disgust, who 
said at seven o'clock in the morning, 

‘* Well, we’ve kept thy books safe, but otherwise 
are just as we were; this man must know when 
watch is kept, and is wise enough to stay away 
out of trouble.” 

“‘ Don’t be so sure the books are all right,” said 
Isaac, drearily. 

‘‘ What!” cried Reuben, ‘‘ would thou have me 
take up thy absurd and profane notions? Let us 
look for ourselves ;” and so saying he opened the 
safe, and there, sure enough, were the books un- 
touched and unaltered. 

‘‘ Now, what say’st thou?” asked Reuben. 

Isaac was obliged to admit himself somewhat 
reassured, and said “that perhaps the mischief- 
maker had got tired of his joke. 

‘¢‘ Well, thou canst try by giving him the chance 
to-night,” returned Reuben. 

Now this, if not absolutely deceitful in word, 
was decidedly so in intent; for Reuben himself 
had no thought of giving up the affair until he 

had obtained some result, and he accordingly made 
his own arrangements for keeping solitary watch 
that hight, and at a late hour was admitted to 


the premises by the warchouseman, whom he had 
taken into his coulidence, and of whose good faith 
he was sure. 

He sat undisturbed till the clock struck two, 
and was beginning to think that his watch would 
be as quiet as the night before, when he heard a 
slight noise, as of some one descending the stairs 
from the upper floor of the building. 

** Now for it,” thought Reuben, feeling about in 
the dark for a ruler, having found which, he got 
behind a desk and kept quiet. The door opened, 
and some one entered. Reuben heard the tread of 
a man without shoes, The intruder advanced, 
picked up a match-box from the desk, as Reuben 
knew by the sound, struck a match, and lighted a 
gas jet.. Keeping him full in view, Reuben then 
watched him go to the safe, unlock it, bring forth 
the -books, place them on Isaac’s desk, and then 
deliberately proceed to examine the entries. At 
this point Reuben advanced boldly and seized the 
individual by the arm, when —lJIsaac Jackson 
awoke, and found himself sitting on his own cfflice 
stool, clad solely in a long white garment, and 
with a pen in his hand; while Reuben Barlow 
stood beside him looking rather grim, and saying, 

“ Doesn't thou think thou’d be better in bed, 
Isaac, than playing these tricks?” 

No more passed then; Reuben returned the 
books to their stronghold, put out the gas, saw 
Isaac into bed, and went his way; but the next 
day gave his book-keepet certain advice and warn- 
ing at considerable length concerning morbid fan- 
cies and heavy suppers@ Jt was with no small 
difficulty that Isaac nerved himself to face the of- 
fice for a little time, feeling convinced in his own 
mind as he did, that every little gathering of the 
clerks which he chanced to see was by no means 
“a fortuitous combination of atoms,” but a meet- 
ing for the express purpose of debate respecting 
the recent mystery and its solution, particulars 
of which had in some unexplained manner leaked 
out. He lived for some little time in desperate 
fear of his nocturnal propensity; but no recur- 
rence ever again troubled him, and he would by 
this time almost have forgotten it, if it were not 
for Reuben Barlow's occasional jocular inquiry, 
“* Barlow Brothers’ Books all right, Isaac ?” 
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TUE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 

Tne Presidential Election took place as reual on Cth 
November, afd resulted in the choice of Abraham Lincvuln 
for President, and Hannibal Hamlin for Vice-President of 
the United States. The detsil« of the vote have not come 

ial the 


to hand; we publish in the editorial facia 1% 
known. 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOUTH CAROLINA L7CI3- 


LATURK, 


The news of Lincoln's election was received cur J / ut 
Columbia, South Carolina, as it was expected, 

On 7th, in the Legislature, Senator Morea 
tions that the Committee on Federal Relation« (¢A.tcted 
to report as soon as possible a bill calling ea (yr r-mtien of 
the people of the State. It was carried unzcreourly. In 
the House a bill was introduced providing rc¢e.cuary pun- 
i-hment for all abolitionists detected taws/ ring with ne- 
grocs, A bill was introduced amending ‘Ae free negro 
regulations, A State Convention was caJ;1. The election 
of dclegates will probably be ordered on Q.+ 4th of Decem- 
ber, and the Convention meet on the 17th, Messrs. Boyce, 
Bonham, and Keitt urge the call for a Gzavention and im- 
mediate action. 

On Sth, the Governor sent to the Lepislature a message 
earnestly recommending it to indemni.'y the loeres of the 
resigning federal officials. Resolutiom: to that effect were 
introduced into both houses. The Sem yte concurred in the 
Ilouse resolution to authorize the Gove rnor to use one hun- 
dred thousand dollars already apprv to purchase 
arme. the House Mr. Buist intrc duced a bill, calling 
the Convention at Columbia. It wag referred to the Com- 
mittee on Federal Relations. Mr. Aldrich introduced a 
bill, compelling free negroes to leave the State or select 
masters. It was refirred. A resofution was introduced 
for raising a million of dollars immediately for the public 
defense. The matter was referred to the Ways and Means 
Cummittee. Mr. Cunningham introduced a bill to arm 
the State. It authorizes the Governor to issue bonds to the 
amount of four hundred thousand dollars, at six per cent., 
a eee annually on pledge of the State. It was read and 
referred to the Military Committee. 

The House refused, by an overwhelming vote, to fix on 
Saturday for a sine die adjournment. 


THE DISUNION CONVENTION, 


In the Senate, on November 9, Mr. Garlington, from tle 
Committee on Federal Relations, reported a bill calling o 
Convention of the —" of the State to take into consider 
ation the dangers incident to the present position of our 
State in the Union, and to take measures which may be 
necessary and proper for providing against the same. The 
bill provides that the Convention shall assemble on the 
second Monday in January, and the election for delegates 


cecur on the Tuesday previous, the number of py 


from each district to correspond with the number of 
Senators and representatives in the Legislature. The last 
provision of the bill requests the Governor to communicate 
a copy to the Executives of the slaveholding States, and 
urge their co-operation in providing for the future safety, 
welfare, and independence of the South. 

After a brief discussion concerning the time fixed, the 
bill passed by yeas forty-four, nays one. The dissenting 
Senator differed about the time only. 

SEPARATE STATE ACTION OR CO-OPERATION. 

In the House, Mr. Trenholm's resolutions, to send a com- 
missioner to Georgia, was taken up, and a eharp debate 
ensued between the co-operationista and separate State ac- 
tion men. 

Mr. Gray opposed the resolution. Separate action, he 
said, was the doctrine advocated by Calhoun and M ‘Duffie, 
and recognized by De Tocqueville. He hoped South Caro- 


lina would throw off the odious federal yoke, and seek 
safety finder the Palmetto flag—the mgis of our rights and 
liberties. 


Mr. M‘Gowan said South Carolina wished to secede long 
ago, but for ten years her policy had been to await co-op- 
eration. Now on the eve of success, it would be the hcight 
of madness to wait to unite with her Southern sisters, The 
history of Peloponnesia, Poland, modern Italy, and Central 

proved the truth of the‘naxim, * United we stand, 
divided we fall.” He was ready, however, to abide by the 
decision of the Convention. 

Mr. Mullins thought the attempt to secure co-operation 
would be disastrous, and cited the case of the Commission 
sent to Virginia. If we waited for other States to lead 
slavery would be abandoned, and the South oppresse 
like India by the East India Company. He felt the im- 
portance of action, and thought it would be time enough 
to send commissioners when they had formally declared 
the Union broken. Suppose Georgia declined acting, 
what policy would his friend pursue? 

Mr. M‘Gowan did not indicate any policy. His idea 
was to proceed, pari passu, with Georgia. 

Mr. Mullins replied that we could not with dignity ask 
co-operation until we have ourselves acted. 

The consideration of the resolutions was then postponed 
till next day. 
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NovemBer 17, 1860.] 


KRKSIGNATION OF SENATOR 

On the opening of the Hou-re of Assembly, on 19th, for 
bu-ines*, the Speaker announced that he tad received a 
communication from Mr. Cue-nut, re<iguing his pusition 
as a Senator of the United States. 

Mr. Whaley offered a resolution that the resignation be 
accepted. He eaid that what under other circumstances 
would be regarded with regret, could now be only recog- 
nized us act of loyal to South Carolina. 

SUSPENSION OF SPECIE PAYMENTS. 

Mr. Desaussure made a report from the Committee on 
Ways and Means, recommending a bill for the postpone- 
ment of the act requiring the banks to have one-third of 
gold and silver to two-thirds of their issue. 

This report was unanimously adopted. 

A similar bill passed the Senate. 


THE CONVENTION TO MEET 17TIL DECEMBER. 

Mr. Aldrich made a report from the Committee on Fed- 
eral Relations, making amendments to the Senate bill 
calling a Convention of the people, by inserting that an 
election be held on the 6th of December instead of the 6th 
of January, and that the Convention meet on the 17th of 
December instead of the 10th of January. 

Mr. Black, of York, opposed the amendment, and want- 
ed more time to canvass the Senate bill. 

Mr. Thompson, of Union, said that the agriculturists in 
the upper country wanted more time. 

Mr. Winsmith interrupted with resolutions relating to 
declaring the opinion of South Carolina and inviting co- 
operation. 

These resolutions were tabled. 

The re~olutions from the Charleston meeting were intro- 
ducel, when the House went into Committee of the Whole, 
and «a discussion ensued on Mr. Aldrich’s report trom the 
Committee on Federal Relationa, 

At the conclusion of the debate the question was put, 
“Shall the Bill for calling a Convention pass and be sent 
to the Senate?" 

Here another discussion followed. 

Mr. Aldrich said that all had favored the Senate's Bill 
but the developments the, last twenty-four hours had 
brought out made decided action neceswary. Telegraph 
messages are constantly arriving, calling on us to act. 

A vote was then taken by ayes and noea, when the bill 
calling for a Convention was unanimewly passed, the 
whole number present (one hundred and seventeen), vot- 
ing ** aye.” 

The state Senate met at seven o'clock in the evening to 
consider the amendments of the House to the bill calling 
a Convention. Forty-one Senators were present, and all 
of them vated in favor of the bill as amended; so it was 
unavimously passed. 


THE EXCITEMENT IN SOUTIT CAROLINA. 

A dispatch dated Charleston, November 8, says: The 
States Rights flag was raised at the Mercury office at noon 
yesterday, with tremendous cheers from theusands who lad 
congregated in the vicinity of that office. 

The Federal Judge, A. G. Magrath, District Attorney 
James Conner, Collector William F. Colcock, and other 
federal officers have resigned. 

The bark James Gray, owned by Cushing’s Boston line, 
lying at our wharves, under instructions the owners, 
has hoisted the Palmetto flag, and fired a salute of fiftcen 


in. 

A large body of citizens called on the resigned federal 
offivers last night. They were greeted with enthusiasm. 
The officials returned thanks in spirited addresses. 

A meeting was held at Columbia, South Carolina, on Sth, 
which determined to return forthwith all Northern claims 
sent for collection. ) 

The Speaker of the South Carolina House on the 7th re- 
ceived a diepaich from Virginia, tendering the services of 
a volunteer corps in the event of South Carolina's secession. 


MESSAGE OF THE GOVERNOR OF GEORGIA. 


Governor Brown, in a special message to the Legi-lature 
of Georgia, thinks that but few States will meet in the 
Southern Convention, and does not recommend the ap- 
pointment of delegates from Georgia. He thinks the con- 
etitutional rights of the people of Georgia have been vic- 
lated by several non-slaveholding States to the exient of 
justifying, in the jadgment of civilized nation-, the adep- 
tion of any measures neces«ary for the restoration of the 
future protection of their rights. Ile refers to the pairia- 
ic epirit in the origin of our government, and portrays the 
series of unconstitational and unfriendly acte. Subse- 
quently he is pointedly severe on Massachusetts laws, and 
says if the laws of Massathusetts cause plunder from 
Georgia citizens, that S:ate must be compelled to compen- 
sate them. He advises reprisals, and says let us meet un- 
just aggression and unconsti¢gtional State legislation with 
just retaliation. He recommends the enactment of laws 
authorizing the seizing of such amount of money or prop- 
erty of any citizen of such offending and faithless State for 
indemnifying the losses of the citizens of Geo He 
recommends legislation to drive the manufactu articles 
of such offending States from Georgia. He says Georgia 
has the right, as soon as Northern goods are brought into 
Georgia, to tax them as she deems proper. He advises 
the passage of a law taxing is and merchandise twen- 
ty-five per centum introd after the ist of January, if 
manufactured in or brought from Massachusetts, Vermont, 
Michigan, Maine, Rhode Island, New York, Wisconsin, or 
other unfriendly Siat «; and the tax to be remitted when 
the unfriendly legisiation is repealed. Should such legi=- 
lation prove ineffectual, he recommends the repeal of all 
parts of the penal and civil code protecting the lives, lib- 
erties, and properties of the citizens of the States where 
such unfriendly laws exist. He says: “In my opinion the 
time for bold and decided action has arrived, he is un- 
worthy the confidence of the people of Georgia who re- 
fuses to vindicate her honor at any cost, and maintain her 
constitutional rights at every hazard.” 


HE IS AGAINST DISUNION. 


Stlales. 
He says if the Legislature fails to enact laws, he recom- 
mends that the people should rise in their might and at the 
ballot-box demand their enactment. The Governor enter- 
tains no doubt of the right of each State to decide to act for 
herself, so long as all the States abide in good faith by the 
constitutional obligations. No State can wi w from 
the Union without being quilty af bad faith to the others. 
Any violation of the compact relieves all parties. The 
right of secession for cause was only denied by those who 
deny the sovereignty of the States. 

The measage fills twenty-two closely printed octavo pages. 
A full review of offensive Northern legislation concludes 
thus: For the purpose of putting the State in a defensive 
condition as fast as possible, and preparing for the emerg- 
eney which must be met sooner or later, he recommends 
that the @gm of a million of dollars be immediately appro- 
priated as a military fund for the ensuing year, prompt 
provision made for raising such portion of the money as 
may not be in the treasury, as fast as the public expendi- 
titres require. Millions for defense, not one cent for tribute, 
should be the future motto of the Southern States, Toevery 
demand for further concession or compromize of our rights 
we should reply: The atgument is exhausted, and we now 
stand on our arms. 


MOVEMENTS IN GEORGIA, 

A dispatch dated Macon, Georgia, November 10, says: 

“The Legislature of Georgia yesterday refused to fix a 
day for the election of a United States Senator to succeed 
Alfred Iverson, agreeing to postpone the ballot until the 
action of the State is determined. 

‘+ A bill, calling a Convention of the people, will pass in a 
few days. 

** Senator Toombs, now at Milledgeville, has avowed his 
intention to resign, to take effect on the 4th of next March. 
His term does not expire till 1865. 

** The Retaliatory Bill will come up in the House on its 
third reading next Tuesday. It provides a tax of wenty- 
five per cent. on all States which have nullified 
the Fugitive Slave Law, and exempts foreign goods from 
taxation.” 


THE FEELING AT SAVANNAH. 
A mass meeting was held at Savannah on Sth, and the 
following resolutions were paseed unanimously : 


* We, the citizens of the county of Chatham, ignoring 
all par: y and issues, cordially in the following 
reselutions 

** j/.esoive!, That the election of Lincoln and Hamlin to 
the Presidency and Vice-Presidency of th: United S.ates 
ought not and will not be submitted to. 

** /iesuived, That we request the Legislature to announce 
this opinion by resolution at the earlicst practicable mo- 
ment, to communicate to our Senators and Representatives 
in Congress, and co-operate with the Governor in calling 
a convention cf the people to determine on the mode and 
measure of redress. 

* Jiesolved, That we respectfully recommend the Legi-- 
lature to take into immediate consideration the passage of 
euch laws as will be likely to alleviate any unusual embar- 
razsment of the commercial interests of the State conse- 
quent upon the present political emergency. 

Resolved, That we reapectfully suggest to the Legisla- 
ture to take immediate steps to organize and arm the forces 
of the State. 

** Resolved, That copies of the foregoing resolutions be 
sent without delay to our Senators and Repre-entatives in 
the general Assembly of the State, who are hereby request- 
ed to lay them before the houses of which they are respect- 
ively member:.” 

THE CONVENTION IN ALABAMA, 


The Governor has decided to have the Convention meet 
on the first Monday in January. The people desire it to 
be held sooner, but he docs not feel authorized by the reso- 
lutions of the last Legislature to call the Convention until 
— electors have cast their votes for President in Decem- 

On Wednesday he will publizh a letter, stating the time 
on which he will issue his proclamation, and calling on the 
people to nominate candidates for the Conventivn. 

MR. LINCOLN AT HOME, 

The Times correspondent telegraphs: ‘* Mr. Lincoln 
Fpent most of election-night in the Telegraph-oflice, where 
he heard returns and received private dispatches with a 
most marvebous equanimity. Those who saw him at the 
time say it would have been impossible for a by-stander to 
tell that that tall, lean, wiry, good-natured, easy-going 
gentleman, so anxiously inquiring about the success of the 
local candidates, was the choice of the people to fill the 
most important office in the nation. Even during election 
day and night, Mr. Lincoln Was about town attending to 
his business as usual. Many of his Springfield acquaint- 
ances will long remember how he sat in a social circle at 
the Cheny House, while the returns were coming in, and 
indulged alike in pleasant chat and his propensity for story- 
telling. 

“Mr. Lincoln was next evening captured by a number 
of his friends, who carried him to the Hall of the House of 
Representatives, where about three hundred citizens spon- 
tancously collected and earnestly but vainly presse! him 
for aspeech. They finally got bim in the Speaker's chair, 
and speeches were made by Mesere. Swett and Orme, of 
Bloomington, Farmer, Joab, Wilkinson, and other». 

“A dispatch was received by Mr. Lincoln, stating that 
Indiana had given twenty thousand Republican majority. 

“Mr. Lincoln finally made the following speech—his first 
public address since his election: 

“+The representation of Coles and Douglas Counties is 
elected on the Republican side. We expected it would be 
so—and so it is pretty generally these times." (Applause 
and laughter. 

“Mr. Lincoln finally, in a jocular way, took advantage 
of his position as Chairman, to say that it was cu-tomary 
for the presiding officer to call some distinguished member 
to the Chair. He accordingly called Mr. Kent to take his 
place, and retired through a side door, in spite of vociferous 
calls for him to speak.” 

RUPTURE WITH PERO. 

Dispatches were received at Washington on Sd inst., at 
the Department of State, from our Minister to Peru, Mr. 
Clay. The Peruvian Governmegt refuses the ultimatum 
of our Governmenti Our Minister states that he had de- 
manded his passports, and intended to leave at once for the 
United States. He says that he prescnted the ultimatum 
on the 2d of October, and on the 6th it was rejected; on 
the 9th he demanded his pasporta, which, on the 10th, at 
the hour of the departure of the Lencastrr from Callao for 
Panama, had not Leen complied with. Castilla, it appear, 
had again renewed an old and absurd propo-ition to eub- 
mit the matter to a third power, which is considered no- 
thing more than an ingenious attempt for delay on the 
part of that Government. Mr. Clay having demanded his 
paseports, obedient to instructions, it follows, of course, 
that diplomatic relations with Peru can pot be continued 
through ite Minister, Zegarra; he will therefore receive 
his passports at an early day. The facts in this case will 
be laid before Congress in the President's forthcoming 


message. 
THE LAST MANS SOCIETY. 

We read in the Cincinnati Gazetie: “The sixth of the 
present month was the anniversary of the Last Man's So- 
ciety. 

**On Sunday, the 30th of September, 1852, seven young 
men were seated in the studio of J. R. Mason, talking, as 
young men are wont to do, of matters of desultory charac- 
ter. 


** The cholera was at this time raging with fearful eway 
in the villages surrounding the city, but within the cor- 
porate precincts @ Cincinnati the dreaded scourge had not 
yet made its appearance. The conversation of the seven 
finally turned upon the subject of cholera, and a discussion 
sprang up between two of them, who had just received the 
degree of M.D., whether or not the disease was contagious. 
During the argument w hich the young disciples of Escula- 
pius advanced, one of the party, in speaking of the fatality 
of the disease, said, ‘We can not tell how long any of us 
will be here—to-morrow we may possibly be gone." 

“This remark was the foundation on which this super- 
structure of the Lact Man's Society was reared. 

“Having agreed that the society should have an cxist- 
ence, the time of meeting was next considered, and it was 
unanimously determined that the first anniversary’should 
be held the following Saturday night, October 6, 1532, and 
the meeting should be held on the same day of the month 
annually from that time forward. 

**A casket was made, and in it was inclosed a bottle of 
wine, and when the last man should at the anniversary 
supper seat himself at the table, that bottle was to be 
opened and the contents drank in memorium of the six 
deceased members. The casket was an obelisk about ten 
inches in height, and stood on a base of seven inches 
square. In the base was a small drawer, in which were 
placed slips of oil-paper, containing the name~, ages, places 
of birth, residence, and occupation of the members, in their 
own handwriting. The obelisk was neatly finished at the 
summit and crowned by a small globe, the entire casket 
being constructed of solid mahogany, It was the duty of 
the members to notify any of their abeent members of the 
time and place of meeting, and it was that member’s duty 
in return to be present, if in his power. 

“The casket was to pass in succession to each of the 
seven, and was to be retained one year, its delivery taking 
place at the anniversary. Lots were drawn to determine 
who should be its custodian the first year, and soon through 
the whole seen, after which it passed regularly from one 
to another. 

“* At the supper seven plates were provided, and if any 
were absent the plate remained ‘unturned, and the chair 
remained vacant at the table. Never but once did all of 
them meet together, and that was on the occasion of their 
first anniversary. One, two, three, four, five years in 
quick succession flew by, and still the circle was unbroken ; 
but ere the seventh cycle waned death entered their midst 
and marked his victim. The seventh anniversary, and 
there was one empty place, never to be filled on earth 

in. 

““The supper was given by the member who received 
the casket: it was his to choose what it would be; and if 
he set before his fellow-members but a cup of water and a 
crust of bread, it was their duty to partake heartily of his 
cheer. 

Twenty-one years subsequently to the organization of 
the society, and the last man met to perform the solemn 
duty which was sacredly promised the 30th of September, 
1838. The task—for such it must have been—fell to Dr. 
John L. Vattier, who still Itves, the only surviving mem- 
ber of The Last Man's Society. His feelings at a table, 
with the six unturned plates and the six vacant chairs, 
can better be imagined than described.” 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


ELOPLMENT AND REPENTANCE, 
Dre :s 


The Richmond correspondent of the Peter-burg 
writes: “Quite an excitement haus Leen created in the 
town of Manchester, just ucruss the river, in quence 
of the «i Pr we Cue of the prettie-t youny virls of that 
town, with a man who had succeeded in gulning a place 
in her affections. ‘They came over to Richmond la-t Fri- 
day night during the heavy rain, and secured apartments 
at one of our premilic ut hetel~ The departure of the p iir 
becoming kpown in Manchester, a party of young men 
came over in pursuit, and found the young lady, but could 
not find the wretch who had so growly betrayed Ler. If 
they had, he would have received one hundred lashes and 
a coat of tar and feathers. The scoundre) had leit the girl 
bright and early the next morning, and made good his es- 
cape. The young lady, who is just sixteen years of age, 
and of rare personal beauty, was conducted to the residence 
of her aunt. The villain who has so grozely betrayed her 
is from the Yankee States, and many years older than the 
young girl whom he had promised to marry.” 

CARRIED OFF BY PRIESTS. 

The Cleveland (Ohio) Iiera/d tells the following singular 
story about a girl fifteen vears of age, who called upon the 
editor, in company with Mr. A. A. Mcon, a respectable cit- 
izen of Avon, Lorain County: 

** The girl (saya the [eralu) states that when about seven 
years of age she lived in Cleveland, with her mother, a 
brother older than herself, and a baby. She can not re- 
member her father. She went to school daily, at a frame 
school-house, on a street which had -hade-trees and brick 
sidewalks. There was a well at one corner of the street, 
and on the opposite corner a grocery. ©n her way to the 
echool-house she was in the habit of s°eing a round build- 
ing, roofed with tin, she think-, as it glittered in the sun- 
light. 

**One day a Roman Catholic priest, wearing a large hat, 
told her that her mother was dead, and that he would pro- 
vide fur her. She thinks that there were some other girls 
with him at the time. The prie-t took her to an Iri-h 
family, and from them she was removed to a Roman Cath- 
olic German family in Sheffield township, Lorain County, 
where she has lived for the past eight years, At the time 
she was taken by the pricet she had with her a school-book, 
between the leaves of which was a letter addresed to a 
person named Kolker. hat name n adupted by 
her in the supp:-ition of it being her famif¥ name. She is 
now known as Mary Kolker. 

* A+ the girl grew up, the family with whom she lived 
wished her to be baptized into the Reman Cathx lic Church, 
but refused. 

* Every effort has since been mace to overcome her ob- 
jections, but she stoutly resisted, claiming that she had 
always gone to a * Yankee schoul,’ and her family always 
went to * Yankee meetings.’ She has been sp ken of al- 
ways as a German, but when a child she did not know a 
word of German, aithough -he spoke English well enough, 
and -he scarcely appears of German blood. 

** About two weeks since Mr. Moon took her into service 
from the hou-e of the German family, and this morning 
bronght her to the city to see jf she could remember any 
of the localities. She thought che could identify portions 
of the lower part of Prospect Street, but was frequently be- 
wildered in her recollections of the place, She is an int«l- 
ligent-looking girl Can any one throw apy light on the 
girl's family or her alleged abduction ? 

‘Since her persistent refusal to become a Roman Cath- 
olic, the letter found im her school-book has disappeared 
without her knowledge.” 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 
A MARRIAGE IN VERY HIGH LIFE. 


Tue recent marriage of the Lady Emma Charlotte Smith 
Stanley, only daughter of the Kight Hon. the Earl of 
Derby, K.G., and the Hon. Wellington Patrick M. Chet- 
wynd Talbot, Colonel of the 1-t Staffordshire Militia, Ser- 

teat-Arms to the House of Lords, second son of the 
late Right Hon. Karl Talbot, and brother to the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, furnishes to the English papers an opportu- 
nity for columns of the most artistically personal details. 
The Earl of Derby, on account of whose illness the wed- 
ding was once postponed, waa unable to appear, and the 
brother of the bride, Lord Stanley, gave her away. The 
desire of people generally to view the ceremony was very 
great, showing itself in most pressing applications for tick- 
ets to the church; but the applications were fruitless, the 
principal parties desiring a comparatively private mar- 
riage; consequently, in the sounding phrase of the re- 
porter, *“*the holy ceremony which united two scions of 
the illustrious houses of stanley and Talbot was unat- 
tended by any extraordinary demonstration.” On the 
important morning it rained; but shortly after 9 o'clock 
*“*the watery element ceased to descend, the sun poured 
forth ite genial rays, and the sky cleared up wondrously.” 
Over the pathway leading to the church an arched puas- 
sage-way had been arranged, and upon a crimson carpet 
the party walked to the altar. A number of school-girls, 
neatly clad, strewed with flowers the ground before the 
bride. ‘*The gallant bridegroom, who is a tall, handsome 
man, was attired in a plain black frock-coat, white waist- 
coat, light trowsers, and white kid gloves." It is pleasant 
to know that the Lady Emily, “though somewhat pale 
and tremulous, looked charmingly,” and that “‘the re- 
sponses cf the gallant groom were distinctly audible, as 
were also (though in a more subdued tone) those of the 
fair bride.’ The dress of the fair bride consisted of white 
glacé trimmed with Bruseels lace. A wreath of orange 
tlowers encircled her head, over which was a vail of Brus- 
eels lace, the jewels worn being amethysts and diamonds. 
The bridemaids were attired in dresses of white tarigtan 
trimmed with Magenta colored crape, and opera cloaks 
trimmed with Magenta colored ribbon. They also wore 
white bonnets trimmed with Magenta colored ribbon. 
Among the presents displayed on the occasion, more than 
one hundred and fifty in all, were the following: A mag- 
nificent tiara of diamonds, and a bracelet of diamonds and 
emeralds, given by the Earl of Derby; a necklace, brooch, 
and bracelet, each composed of diamonds, pearls, and ru- 
bies, presented by the Countess of Derby; a dressing-case, 
with gold fittings, from Lord Stanley; an Indian scart, 
brocaded with silver, given by the Duchess of Cambridge; 
a gold clock, from His Serene Highness Prince Edward of 
Saxe-Weimar; and a great many more, hardly less rich, 
from Highnesses, Countesses, Duchesses, Marchionesses, 
Ladies, Missea, Dukes, Earls, Marquises, Colonels, Gen- 
tlemen. It is understood that ‘‘the gardeners employed 
on the estate, and the upper servants at Knowsley Hall, 
also requested the noble bride to accept presenta.” 


SPIRITCALISM IN ENGLAND. 

Quite a controversy is raging in some of the London pa- 
pers with regard to the merits of Home and spiritualism. 
A gentleman, who appends his name to the communication 
as a pledge of the truth of his etatements, sends to the Lon- 
don Star an extraordinary account of the performance: of 
Home. He says: “I distinctly saw the accordeon moving, 
and heard it playing when held only at one end, again and 
again. I held it myself for a short time, and had good rea- 
son to know that it was vehemently pulled at the other end, 
and not by Mr. Home’s toes, as has been wisely surmised, 
unless that gentleman has legs three yards long, with toes 
at the end of them quite as marvelous as any legion of 
spirits. For, be it stated, that such music as we heard was 
no ordinary strain; it was grand at times, at others pa- 
thetic, at others distant and long-drawn, to a degree which 
no one can imagine who has not heard it. I have heard 
Blagrove repeatedly, bat it is no libel on that master of the 
instrument to say that he never did proiuce such exquisite 
distant and echo notes as those which delighted our ears. 
The instrument played, too, at distant of the room 
many yards away from Mr. Home, and from all of us. I 
believe I am stating a fact when I say that not one person 
in that room could play the accordeon at all Mr. Home 
can not play a note upon it.” 


FRANCE. 


- INCREASE OF THE FRENCH ARMY. 


The Paris correspondent of the London Times says that 
French regiments are to consist of four battalions, as when 


the was prepuring for war in Italy la-t vear. am] thet 

allots ale on on @ Very re: le, 

lbh Wal Ce. LEAL -p. It is confirn.e] that 

couneilof Ma shal, bela the other day at st. Cloud, 
wie cetermine | tu er ate a fourth battalion in 


resament toe Freuch army, to be called the battali: 
of re-erve. Kos-nth and Kiapka have had interview 
With the i.mper r Napeleon. 


OF A PRIPSTLY ORGAN, 

The Mon tur publishes a decree euppre--ing the Ge- 
Zelle uf ns. The Ministerial report preporing thie 
suppression, says: 

_ Under existing circumstances the Government found 
it to allow great liberty to the journals but 
tuleration would be weakne-s if di-cus:ion were allowed 
to degenerate to injurious hostility and guilty provuca- 
tion. For several days the portion of the press which pre- 
tends to repre-ent the sacred cxau-e of religion, has re- 
doubled its violence. -An act of firmne-s Lecome# neces- 
fary. Conscience is troubled—authority and faith are 
lessened by the confusion that party spirit engender Le- 
tween pas-ion and religious duty. Leligion would he 
compromi-ed if her mo-t re=pected principles were lower- 
ed tocomplicity with that revenge or ambition which the 
country has so often repudiated. The Gazefte of Lions 
has signalized it-elf betore all others by its ince--ant ap- 
peals for agitation by the perfidy of it= aftacks against the 
Government, and by the disdain it hee oppered to the 
good advice of the Administration. Its number of the 
17th in=t., more e=-pecially, reacked an excess that can not 
be tolerated.” 

A POISON RING, 

The following story is going-the rounds of the French 
poprs: “A genth man who had, two days ago, purchas: d 
some objects of art at a shop in the Rue st. Honoré, was 
engaged in examining an anci nt ring, when he gave him- 
eelt a slight +cratch in the hand with a sharp partof it. 
Ile continued talking with the dealer for a short time, when 
he suddenly fi lt an indescribable sen-ation over his whele 
body, which appeared to paralyze all his faculties, amd he 
soon became sv -criously ill that it was considered neceseary 
to send for a medical man. The doctor immediately di-- 
covered every -ymptom of-poi-on by «ome mineral substance. 
He applied -trong antidotes, and in a short time the gentle- 
man was in a manner reeovered. The ring in question 
having been examined by the medical man, who had long 
resided in Venice, was found to be what was formerly called 
‘a death ring,’ in use in Italy when acts of poisoning were 
freqnent about the seventeenth century. Attached te it in- 
side were two claws of a lion, made of the eharpest stecl, 
and having cl: in them filled with a violent poiron. In 
a crowded assembly, or in a hall, the wearer of thik fatal 
ring wi-hing to exercise revenge on any person, would take 
their hand, and when presing it the sharp claw would be 
eure to inflict a slight. seratch on the skin. Thi was 
enough, for on the following morning the victim would be 
eure to be found dcead, Notwithetending the many years 
since which the poi-on on this ring had been placed there, 
it retained its str: ngth sufficiently to cause great inconre- 
nience to the gentleman, as stated.” 


ITALY. 
THK VOTE ON ANNEXATION, 

We have come few details of the voting on the annerxa- 
tion question. In the City of Naples 154,000 votes were 
cast for annexation. At Palermo there were 36,232 votes 
in favor of annexation to 20 against. 

RUPTURE BETWEEN RUSSIA AND SARDINIA, 

A letter dated Turin, Oct. 21, thus describes the recall of 
the Russian Minister: ** Prince Leon de Gagarin, charged 
with the Rus-ian Legution in our eapital, yesterday present- 
ed a note to M. Cavour, in which he officially signifies the 
recall of the whole Legation. This recall is notified on the 
ground that the Government of Victor Emanuel has never 
taken any notice of the communication-, and verbal repre- 
sentation= which the Court of St. Petersburg thought fit to 
make to Piedmont re=pecting every thing connected with 
recent events, and e=peciaily as regards the entrance of 
Piecmont:-e troops into the Kingdom of Napks. M. Ca- 
Your, on roe iving this communication, immediately, tcle- 
graphed to the Marquis Sauti, the Sardinian Minister at 
St. Petcr-bury, to demand his passports. Prince de Gaga- 
rim leaves to-morrow for Paris." 


PLATFORM OF THE KING OF ITALY. 


One of the members of the Neapolitan deputation who 
went to present an address to the King of Sardinia gives 
the following as the lunguage used by his Majesty’on the 
occasion : 

‘““I am not actuated by motives of perronal ambiticn, 
but we mu-t con-titute an Italy. It matters little to me 
whether I am King of 4,000,000 or 24,100,000 of prople ; 
but dt is of great importance that a people belonging to the 
same race, and speaking the same language, should have 
the same country, and that that country should be inde- 
pendent. If we only wish it, we can be a great people. 
Austria continues to threaten me. Net long since I re- 
ceived a note from her through the Emperor of the French 
which was full of passion. I care little for it. Austria let 
slip the favorable moment. for attacking me. She is pre- 
paring for next «pring; but then, with your assistance, I 
shall have 400,000 men in arms, and Italians, thank God! 
still know how to fight. The Pope himself now writes to 
me with kindness. The Powers of Lurope are displeased; 
they are pouting, but none of tHitm except Austria threat- 
ens. We are acting like persons in our own homes. Eu- 
rope will at last recognize that we have justice and right 
on our side. I am satisfied with Garibaldi; he may be 
a little capricious, but italy has no nobler som. I have 
several times offered to give him artillery, but he re- 
fused the offer. le thinks he can take Capua by a bay- 
onet charge. Tell your compatriots, gentlemen, that I 
shall not cease to be for all Italy what I have been for my 
little Piedmont. I shall perform my duty as king and «ol- 
dier; let us all do our duty as Italians. Bear in mind that 
we do not yet possess the key of our house: but from this 
day forward we can say that Italy exists. Let us hope and 
persevere." 

GARIBALDI'S BRITISH LEGION, 


The correspondent of the Dai/y News says that on the 
19th the British Legion were under fire for the first time. 
The Royalists came out in strong force, and the English 
were opposed to them, and drove them before them within 
the walls of Capua. Eight of the Legion were killed, and 


thirty wounded. 

The Jewrnal des . bats says: “ The Briti-h Legion is 
immediately attach to Garibaldi. Garibaldi reviewed 
the men. In the name of Italy he thanked England, in 
the person of her volunteers, for the great sacrifices she 
made in men, arms, and money, to uphold the cause of 
national independence ; and concluded by saying it was 
the proudest .moment of his life that he had under his 
command, and for his support, a legion of the free children 
of England.” 

PETER-PENCE, 


The Nuncio at Madrid is stated, within the last few 
days, to have remitted to the Pope 20,000, reals 
(5,000,000 francs), which has been raised by the Bishops. 

AUSTRIAN PREPARATION FOR WARE. 

ry an to a correspondent, ** A French traveler, ar- 
rived from Verona, confirms all that has been said as to the 
great preparations for war made by Austria, in \: netia, for 
some time past. Verona alone contains within the citadel 
and the intrenched camp which protects it, 100,000 men.” 
He adda, that ** it would be difficult to form an idea of the 
immense works which have been raised for its defense. The 
citadel can always be supplied with provisions from the 
mountains. Mantua and Peschiera are likewise strongly 

iconed. The Austrian forces in Italy are estimated at 
150,000 men. The Plain of Mantua is studded with forti- 
fications, and Peschiera is a little Verona.” 


RUSSIA. 
THE RECENT CENSUS. 

The total population of Russia is 79,000,000. The lower 
orders, serfs, petty traders,.and artisans ferm a total of 
53,500,000; the nobles and the hicher guilds of traders 
about 1,000,000. The nobles still possess 21,000,000 eerfa 
The population of Siberia, including the wandering tribes 
of Kasan, Astrakan, and Urenbury ix 4,000,000, 
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UNDER THE SNOW. , 
IN TWO PORTIONS. 


PORTION THE SECOND. 


December 14.—We escaped with the fright; the 
wolves either did not suspect our presence, or were 
hard pressed to obtain some easier prey. At one 
time we thought they were burrowing through the 
snow, to storm our citadel in a body; but it is not 
certain whether they might not be tearing to pieces 
some animal which they had hunted down on the 
spot. But when the surface of the snow is frozen 
hard, as it is now, it allows the wolves to travel 
over it rapidly. They do not, consequently, re- 
main on the heights, where little is to be had, but 
they scour down the mountain and invade the 
plain, to seize whatever falls in their way in the 
outskirts of the villages. They departed as ab- 
ruptly as they had arrived. 

Now that the door and the window are again 
barricaded by a deep accumulation of snow, it is 


clear that the trap of the chimney is our weakest. 


For the present I dare not venture out to 
breathe the air; which is sad. I have no choice 
but to remain a close prisoner. . To guard against 
a second attack, and at the same time to be able 
to light a fire without being suffocated by smoke, 
I have fitted an iron tube, which I found in the 
stable, into a circular aperture which I have cut in 
the trap. It is safe and convenient, but it cuts us 
off more than ever from‘the outer world. 


point, 


Hitherto my grandfather would touch neither” 


coffee nor wipe, reserving them for time of need. 
But our last anxieties have made him so unwell 
that he has consented to try whether they will not 
restore his appetite and his strength. He wishes 
me to take my share; but I am young, and can do 
very well without them. A long-continued milk 
diet, like that to which we are now confined, is apt 
to disagree with’persons of his age. 

December 17.—“ Time passes,” my grandfather 
said to-day; ‘‘ winter is approaching.” 

“Approaching!” I answered. ‘‘Is not winter 
come ?” 

‘* Not yet, according to the almanac. Winter 
does not begin till the twenty-first ; it is still au- 
tumn; but who would believe that we are in the 
season of fruits?” 

My grandfather has eaten scarcely any thing 
to-day. I persuaded him to taste a little bread 
soaked in wine. It is evident that he makes an 
effort to appear more cheerful than he really fecls. 
What should I do were he to fall seriously ill ? 

December 22.—It is long since we have heard 
any noise outside ; our seclusion is more and more 
complete. We conclude that a’ large quantity of 
fresh snow has fallen, and that the chalet is prob- 
ably completely buried under the mass. Never- 
theless, the iron tube still rises above it; the 
smoke escapes freely. To-day a few flakes of snow 
have fallen down through this narrow channel. 

These white messengers of winter are the only 
things which keep up a communication between 
ourselves and the world... If our clock were to 
stop, we should Jose all cognizance of time. Our 
only means of distinguishing night from day would 
be the speck of light which we can see in the morn- 
ing at the top of the iron tube. On the other 
hand, we suffer very little from cold in our silent 
cave. When we have lighted the lamp, and are 
busy about our daily tasks before a bright fire, 
we partly forget our unfortunate condition. At 
such moments there are.even certain of our ac- 
quaintances who would envy us. Who has not 
often wished to be Robinson Crusoe, in his desert 
island? And yet he had less cause for hope than 
we have. It was a mere chance that some stray 
vessel might touch at his island, while we are cer- 
tain that the snow will melt, sooner or later. 

December 25, Christmas Day.—We devoted the 
day to meditation and prayer. We ntust be suf- 
fering under misfortunes to appreciate properly 
what the Saviour has done for men. Before His 
advent how bitter adversity must have been! 
How easily it must have led to complainings and 
despair! The reflection is not mine, but my grand- 
father’s. 

If I am spared to descend from the mountain, I 
shall be'able to say to my friends, ‘‘ If you had 
known, as I have, how needful society is to every 
individual, you would feel toward one another no 
other sentiments than those of love and charity. 
Let us banish into temporary solitude all those 
who will not understand these things, and who 
stir up among us troubles and war. They will 
soon understand their folly; they will learn from 
experience that it is not good for man to be alone; 
they will love as they love themselves that neigh- 
bor without whom life would no longer be a bless- 
ing, but a chastisement of Providence.” 

December 28.—Yesterday, my grandfather had 
no appetite; but he did not complain of pafn. In 
the evening, after supper, as he was sitting by the 
corner of the fire, he suddenly turned pale, totter- 
ed, and sank down. Without my assistance he 
would have fallen into the fire. 

I took him in my arms, and, with an effort of 
which I did not believe myself capable, I trans- 
ported him to his bed, where I first seated him, 
and then laid. him at full length. His head and 
his hands were cold; the blood had rushed to- 
ward the heart. I took care not to raise the pa- 
tient’s head, but left it low, and the blood soon 
flowed back to it. Consciousness returned at the 
same time. 

““Wheream I? On the bed?” said my grand- 
father. 

“Certainly ; you turned faint, and I thought it 
best to lay you there.” 

- “He brought me here! Heaven be praised for 
it! As I become weaker, he grows stronger,” he 
said. I knelt by the bedside for a while. At last 
he consented to drink a little wine, and felt the 
better for it. 

January 1.—We have been keeping New-Year’s 
Day as well as we could ; my grandfather exerted 
himself to cheer up my spirits. He tried to 


amuse me with conundrums and riddles. We 
feasted at supper on potatoes cooked in the ashes, 
toasted cheese, and toasted bread sopped in wine. 
The goat wags not forgotten; I pitked out the 
sweetest hay for her provender; she had a clean 
bed, a double ratios of salt, and a triple allowance 
of caresses, | 

My grandfather wishes to add a few words in his 
own handwriting : 


‘‘ In the name of God, Amen! 
‘“‘Tt is possible that I may be taken from my 


| friends before I can acquaint them with my last 


wishes. I have no general directions to give re- 
specting the disposal of my property; that duty 
has been performed long ago; but I wish to ac- 
knowledge the care and devotion of my dear grand- 
son, Louis Lopraz, here present. And as it is im- 
possible for me to make him the slightest New- 
Year’s offering to-day, I beg my heirs to supply 
the omission by giving him, on my part, my re- 
peater watch; my carabine; my Bible, which be- 
longed to my father; and lastly, my steel seal, on 
which are engraved my initials, which are the same 
as those of my godson and grandson. 

‘¢T am convinced that he will value these slight 
tokens for the sake of the affectionate friendship 
which unites us, and which death itself will not 
cause to cease. 

“Such is my will. 

“‘ Signed at the Chalet of Anzindes, the 1st 
of January. 
** Louis Lorraz.” 


January 5.—My grandfather spoke to me this 
morning about the state of his my. without dis- 
guising any thing. Every word he said is still 
ringing in my ears. 

‘*My dear boy,” he said, after making me sit 
down by his side, ‘‘I can no longer conceal from 
myself that the close of my life is not .ar distant. 
Whether we shall: be able to keep united my soul 
and the portion of dust which is called my body 
until I can witness your deliverance, is more than 
I can tell; but I scarcely dare to hope it. My 
weakness increases with a rapidity which astonish- 
es me; and it is to be presumed that I shall leave 
you to finish our sad winter quarters alone. 

‘* You will be, I doubt not, more grieved at our 
separation than alarmed at your loneliness; you 
will feel more sorrow than fear. But I have suffi- 
cient confidence in your pious feelings and your 
strength of mind to be persuaded that you will 
not fall into a culpable degree of depression ; you 
will think of your father, whom you will assured- 
ly see again, and that will keep up your courage. 
A little reflection will convince you that, after my 
death, you will be exposed to no greater danger in 
the chalet than you were before. On the con- 
trary, I have rather been a burden to you. You 
will ne longer have famine staring you in the face. 
I strongly advise you to wait patiently. Do not 
expose yourself too soon. A few days more or less 
are not worth reckoning in so long a captivity; 
and you may risk all by forestalling the favorable 
moment. 

‘*My dear Louis, I am only uneasy on one ac- 
count, if I must tell you so: I fear the effect of 
my death upon your imagination. When you be- 
hold this body deprived of life, it will strike you 
with a feeling of terror, perhaps of horror and dis- 
gust, which is very unreasonable, but which many 
people can not overcome. 

“ And why should you be afraid of the remains 
of your aged friend? Are you afraid of me when 
Iam asleep? The other day, when I fainted, you 
did not believe me capable of harming you; you 
saw nothing but the necessity of assisting me, and 
you did your duty like a courageous man. Well, 
then, if you should see me fall into that final swoon 
which is called death, behave with equal presence 
of mind. My body will require from you only one 
last service: dare to render it, when nature has 
warned you that the moment is come. Your 
strength will be quite sufficient ; you gave proof 
of it the other evening, when you carried me and 
laid me upon this bed. ; 

** You see that door; it leads to the dairy, where 
we never go now, because it is useless tous. You 
will there dig a grave as deep as you can make it, 
to receive my body, until you return to fetch it in 
the spring, and give it a regular funeral in the vil 
lage cemetery. 

“‘ After those sad moments you will find this 
dwelling very lonely ; you will shed many tears ; 
you will perhaps call me, and I shall not answer. 
Do not waste your strength in useless regrets. Ad- 
dress your thoughts solely to Him who never fails 
to answer when we invoke him with confidence.” 

Such were the exhortations which I received 
from my grandfather this morning ; and, as if he 
felt relieved by having given them, he has since 


been more tranquil, more serene, and almost joy- 


ous. For my own ‘part, I can not believe that 
so clear and strong a mind can be dwelling in a 
body which i$ so near dissolution. The danger 
has been set before my eyes, but it still seems far 


distant. May God confirm my favorable anticipas 
tions ! 
January 7.—Darkness has a more depressing ef- 


fect on sick persons than it has on people in health, 
although it is said to be injurious even to the ro- 
bustest health. Light was made for man, and 
man for the light. “We have contrived this morn- 
ing a mode of economizing our oil, without re- 
maining completely in the dark. We have made 
a night-light with a thin slice of cork, through 
which we have thrust a very small wick. This 
feeble light suffices for my work, and it cheers my 
grandfather a little. We will make use of this 
for the future, and only rarely light the large 
lamp ; for, upon trial, I find that I can manage to 
write with this. 

January 10.—It was the will of God! ... Iam 
left alone with Him,.far away from all the rest of 
the world. It happened the day before yesterday. 
It is im ble to.go on and write the full account 
of his ‘ The paper is soaking wet with my 


January 12.—Yes, this is really the twelfth of 

January; two days haye elapsed since I wrote the 
ceding lines. ... My reason is returning; it 

shall get the upper hand, if it please God. Unless 
I felt that the Lord was with me and around me, I 
too should die, and that of fright alone. | 

January 13 and 14.—On the seventh I went to 
bed full of hope; my grandfather appeared to be 
better than usual; but before I had fullen asleep 
I heard him groan, and I jumped up instantly. 
Without waiting for him to ask me to go and help 
him, I dressed myself, lighted the lamp, which 
stood ready, and asked him how he felt. 

‘*T feel faint,” he said. ‘‘It will be like the 
other day; or perhaps—” He checked himself. 

‘* Dear grandfather, will you take a spoonful of 
wine ?” 

‘* No, my child; only moisten my temples and 
rub my hands with vinegar—and—get the Bible. 
Read me that passage, you know which, where I 
have placed a slip of paper.” 

Iobeyed. When I had finished it, he interrupt- 
ed me, made me come near him, took my hands in 
his, and uttered a long prayer. Le pronounced 
the words slowly, in a feeble voice, and at consid- 
erable intervals. He then made me recite some 
portions of Scripture which I knew by heart; at 
times he called to mind passages of the Bible and 
words of the Saviour, which he repeated with a fer- 
vor and resignation that melted me to tears. 

I will add one trifling circumstance, which, how- 
ever, affected me greatly. Blanchette, surprised, 
perhaps, at seeing a light shining at an unusual 
hour, set up a continual bleating. 

‘* Poor Blanchette!” said the dying man; ‘I 
must caress her just once more. Let her loose, my 
boy, and lead her to my bedside.” 

I did as he desired; and Blanchette, in her fa- 
miliar way, put her two fore-feet on the edge of 
the bedstead, begging for some little tid-bit to be 
given to her. We had accustomed her to take 
from the hand, in this way, a grain or two of salt. 
I thought I should be doing what was agreeable 
to my patient if I laid a little salt in his hand. 
Blanchette took it instantly, and licked his hand 
afterward. 

“ Always be a good nurse! Give plenty of 
milk!” he said, passing his arm round her neck 
with gn effort. He then turned aside his head. 
I led Blanchette away, and fastened her to the 
manger. 

After that he uttered scarcely any connected 
words ; only he made me understand that he wish- 
ed me to remain close to him, with my hand in his. 
I felt a slight pressure at intervals; and, as his 
eyes spoke to me at the same time, I comprehend- 
ed that he was collecting his last strength to ex- 
press his affection, and that I should be uppermost 
in his thoughts until life should cease. 

I said a few affectionate words; at which his 
looks brightened up, and I saw that it would be a 
pleasure to him if I continued. I therefore leaned 
down toward him, and said, with as firm a voice as 
I could command, 

“Adieu! adieu! Farewell, till we meet in 
heaven! Iam resolved to obey your injunctions 
faithfully. . . I believe in God the Father; I be- 
lieve in the compassion and the merits of the Sa- 
viour. Do not le anxious on my account. You 
have prepared me so well that I now stand in need 
only of God's assistance.” 

Here my poor grandfather squeezed my hand 
more forcibly, and making an unavailing effort to 
answer me, he could only express his joy by a 
long-drawn sigh. 

‘*T will take care to remember,” I continued, 
‘all the advice you gave for the preservation of 
my life. For the love of you, I will neglect no- 
thing that can prolong my existence and help me 
to escape from the chalet. Farewell, dear grand- 
father! Farewell! farewell!” 

I felt one more feeble pressure of the hand: it 
was the lash for his hand, which had gradually 
grown colder, let mine drop. He expired with- 
out effort, without convulsion, and without a sigh. 

My most terrible moments, after that time, were 
not the first. It was when I slowly came to my- 
self, and found myself alone in that sad habitation 
with—a dead body; it was then that I felt an in- 
voluntary shudder run through me, especially when 
night came. 

In the mogning I had syfficient command over 
myself to wind up the clock and to milk Blanchette; 
the cold compelled me to light a fire: that gave 
me occupation: but I afterward fell into a stupor 
of grief. Unfortunately, that same evening the 
wind rose with such violence that I could hear the 
wailing of its mournful gusts more plainly than I 
had done for some time past. 

I was sitting in the chimney-corner; I was 
watching by the feeble glimmer of the night-light, 
with my back turned toward the bed: little by 
little, I felt a shivering fit come over me: I was 
no longer master of my own ideas. My mental 
trouble would have gone on increasing, and might 
have become of serious consequence, if I had not 
thought of a mode of putting an end to it which 
many people might think would make it worse. 
I went up to the corpse, at first constrainedly, aft- 
erward with greater resolution. I looked at it: 
I dared to touch it. It was a painful effort; nev- 
ertheless I persisted. I repBated the action sev- 
eral times, and I fel: (hat the shock I had suffered 
became by degrees’ more su; portable. 

From that time I did not cease, at short inter- 
vals, to return to the remains of my departed 
friend. I fulfilled with respect to them the same 
offices which persons accustomed *« such things 
perform coolly. The expression ot the counte- 
nance was so calm and pleasant that it caused 
me to shed tears. ‘‘ No,’ I sobbed aloud, ‘I am 
not afraid.” 

Nevertheless my anguish returned when I felt 
that sleep was stealing over me; at my age it is 
impossible to resist it. _Was I to go and lie down 
by the side of the body? My resolution did not 
carry me so far as that; and 
fess, a very wretched protection from the superst: 
tious fears which were resuming their sway : F went 


| discontent. I am left alone—all alone! 


and took refuge by the side of Blanchette. |... 
warmth and the vital motion which | found in tl. 
poor animal, the slight noise she made while che \: - 
ing the cud, reassured me in some slight degree. 

At last I fell into a sound sleep. 

The next day, as soon as I woke, I recommence: 
the struggle of yesterday; I employed myself «as 
much as possible about the goat and my other 
work, and, above all, I frequently went near to 
the body. I even held that dear and venerable 
head for a considerable time in my hands. The 
more my fear diminished, the more I felt my grief 
increase; and I was pleased with myself on ob- 
serving~so reasonable and so natural a change. 
My thoughts then became directed to the prepara- 
tions for the burial, and I recalled to mind what 
my grandfather had said. I believe that it was 
with q secret intention that he had sometimes 
spoken of the dangers of precipitate interments ; 
I resolved, therefore, to wait until nature should 
compel me to accomplish this last duty. The live- 
ly affection which I retained for my grandfather 
kept me from yielding to the cowardly wish to get 
rid of a painful spectacle at the very earliest mo- 
ment possible. 

But I took my tools and opened the dairy door. 

** What a Jack-of-all-trades!” I said to myself. 
‘First, nurse and doctor, and now grave-digger ! 
What other bereaved relatives are spared the sight 
of I am obliged to execute with my own hands !” 

The first few strokes revolted me, and I was 
obliged to stop short. It was not that my arms 
refused to work, but my mind was troubled, and 
deprived me of the requisite energy. Every time 
I struck the ground a loud echo resounded from 
the roof, which was vaulted with bricks, like that 
of acellar. I was obliged to accustom myself to 
the sound, and it took me the whole day to do an 
amount of work which ought not to have occupied 
more than a couple of hours. In fact, the ground 
is sandy and light, and at last I was able to throw 
it out with the shovel without being obliged to 
break it up previously. I took advantage of the 
circumstance to dig a deep grave; for—I said to 
myself—if the chalet has to be left empty for any 
length of time (whether I escape from it, or wheth- 
er it is my turn to die next), I ought to use my 
utmost endeavors to preserve the body from rav- 
enous beasts. I therefore went on with my mel- 
ancholy task, until I was standing in a grave as 
deep as I was high. The clock struck ten. Night 
was come, and all its black thoughts with it. But 
the violent exercise which I had taken soon enabled 
me to fallasleep. It was only deferred afew min- 
utes by Blanchette’s caresses; she seems very glad 
to have me with her, and never refuses to serve as 
my pillow. 

On the 11th of January, my first thought on 
waking was to make an end of my painful task ; 
when I had lighted the lamp I felt my courage 
oozing away. I was obliged to have recourse to 
a new remedy with which I ought to have been 
able to dispense. Instead of breakfasting as usual 
on boiled milk and potatoes, I took a little bread 
and wine. This regimen restored a certain degree 
of firmness which I can not ascribe to my own per- 
sonal character, but of which I took advantage 
without delay. I had well considered the means 
of execution, and every thing had been prepared 
the day before. 

Oh, my dear grandfather, when you taught me, 
in front of your house, to transport a heavy body 
by the employment of rollers, we little thought 
that I should apply your lessons on so sad an occa- 
sion as this. The remembrance of what you then 
told me was completely refreshed in my memory. 
I could hear the sound of vour voice, in imagina- 
tion; and when the funereal burden nodded its bead, 
as if in sign of approbation, I was so overcome that 
I turned my eves away, like a person who dreads 
to look over the brink of a precipice. 

The way was smoothed: the body was soon be- 
side the grave. The most easy way would have 
been to let it fall in; but I could not make up my 

-mind to treat it with so little reverence. Every 
difficulty being vanquished at last, what then re- 
mained to be done gave me but little uneasiness. 
I could freely give way to my grief. Seated on 
the mound which I had raised with my own hani(s, 
I wept abundantly by the side of that open grave. 
I could not resolve to throw in the first shovelfuls 
of earth without performing some sort of funcral 
service. I knelt, and searched my memory fur © 
passages of Scripture suitable to the occasion. I 
took the Bible, being sufficieptly acquainted with 
it to find fitting portions, and such as my gran«- 
father would have pointed out. While reading 
aloud, it appeared to me as if I had quitted my 
solitude. The holy volume responded to my emo- 
tion. At last I stopped, through exhaustion; I 
collected my thoughts, and no longer deferred what 
remained to be done. In a short space of time the 
grave was filled. I spent the rest of the day in 
carving with the point of my knife the following 
inscription on a small tablet of maple-wood : 

‘* Here rests the bedy of Louis Lopraz, who died in the 
night of the Tth-Sth of January, in the arms of his grand- 
son Louis Lopraz, who buried him with his own hands.” 
“fnailed the tablet to a stake, which I planted 
on the mound over the grave; after which I closed 
the door and returned to the kitchen, where Blanch- 
ette is my only company. Nevertheless, although 
I feel more at ease now the body is no longer lying 
on the bed, I find that some remains of weakness 
still linger in my mind. I combat them by paying 
frequent visits to the grave, and always without a 
light. I have resolved to say my prayers there 
night and morning. 

January 15.—Yes, my position is greatly changed ; 
I become more and more aware of it every day. 
had a friend and a companion, and yet I dared to 
complain! God is punishing me for my ow 

his 
thought pursues me the whole day long. , 

January 16.—I can not shake off my weakness. 
I left my bed in a state of languor and discourage- 
ment, which continues. I write merely for writ- 
ing’s sake, IfI told the whole truth, this journal 
would now be filled with a melancholy pictare of 
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tears. 
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despair. I have hardly the energy to guide my 
pen. My first distress when we were made pris- 
oners here, my fright when the wolves threatened 
to devour us, and the sad scenes of my grandfa- 
ther’s death and burial, were as nothing compared 
with the prostration of strength into which I have 
fallen. I had no conception of this kind of suffer- 
ing. Even prayer does not help me out of it. 

January 24.—Provide@&e, to drag me out of the 
weariness of ennui, has sent a new source of dis- 
quietude. The goat yields a smaller quantity of 
milk. I thought I observed it several days ayo ; 
at present, I can not doubt the fact. 

January 25.—My grandfather certainly foresaw 
the possibility of my being detained here all by 
myself, and gave me several hints how I should 
act under such circumstances. One day he said, 
‘* What should we do if Blanchette were to go dry ? 
It would be absolutely necessary to pluck up our 
resolution to kill her, and live on her flesh as long 
as we could.” He followed this up with explana- 
tions how we should have to manage to preserve 
her flesh. Am I to be reduced to this cruel ex- 
tremity ? 

January 26.—If matters do not grow worse I 
may set my mind at ease. Blanchette still gives 
enough milk for my sustenance. I have several 
cheeses in store. I have examined the remainder 
of my stock, and have spent the day in calculating 
how long it would last, if I had nothing else. It 
would not carry me through a fortnight. 

January 27.—The yield of milk decreases, and 

the goat fattens in proportion. Consequently, in 
case of her milk failing, the poor creature is pre- 
paring to sustain my life with her own substance! 
I am now haunted by one horrid idea: shall I be 
driven to the necessity of turning butcher? Shall 
I be obliged, in order to prolong my own exist- 
ence, to cut the throat of the animal which has fed, 
me up to the present? I have now only a half- 
ration of milk. 
February 7.—I have tried every expedient. Once 
I got a little more milk by giving her a triple al- 
lowance of salt, which made her drink more. But 
it was impossible to go on so; because | shall re- 
quire all my salt, if— Poor Blanchette! I have 
heard that hens too fat and well fed do not lay so 
abundantly as lean ones; so I thought I would trv 
the effect of giving my goat a smaller quantity of 
hay. But it did not answer. She yiel:led still less 
milk, and I had the vexation of hearing her bleat 
half the day. It is now not worth while milking 
her twice a day; so I have waited till the even- 
ing, in order to get a little more. But she will 
hardly let me come near her. I have hurt her teat 
by pressing it too hard. 

February %,—I will confess my weakness ; I shed 
tears to-day when I tried in vain to milk Blanchette 
for the last time. When she saw that I gave up 
the task, she gazed at me distrustfullv, as if put- 
ting herself on her guard against a fresh attempt. 
I pushed the basin on one side, and sat down by 
the poor creature, I threw my arms round her, 
and wept bitterly. 

She went on eating all the same, bleating occa- 
sionally, and looking at me affectionately. They 
say that goats do not distingui-h persons, and that 
they never manifest the jealous and devote attach- 
ments of dogs; nevertheless, Blanchette is fond of 
her companions, and shows confidence in them. 
She looks to me for food and the necessary atten- 
tions to which I have accustomed her; and I must 
now put a knife into her throat! Inexperienccd 
as Iam in such a task, I can scarcely avoid caus- 
ing her great and prolonged suffering. 

God has given the animals to man for food; I 
know it: but it is showing no ingratitude for his 
bounty if we become attached to those which have 
rendered us benefits, and which are of a gentle and 
affectionate disposition. I will, therefore, delay 
the cruel sacrifice up to the last possible moment. 
I have still a few victuals left, and I will econo- 
mize them as closely as I can. 

February 12.—With so many sorrows pressing 
on me, it is impossible to keep my journal with 
strict regularity. My provisions are all but fin- 
ished; Blanchette grows fatter than ever. It goes 
to my heart every time I caress her. I have made 
a fresh search all over the house; I have broken 
up the floor in several places, to try and discover, 
if possible, some hidden store of provision. All I 
have gained by this violent exercise is to excite 
my appetite. The idea that I have scarcely a 
morsel left to eat makes me, I believe, all the 
hungrier. 

February 17.—Since yesterday the frost has be- 
come so sharp at night that I am obliged to keep 
up a constant fire. Certainly, if this weather last- 
ed, I should have no hesitation in shutting up my 
poor victim’s flesh in the stable, where it freezes 
hard, without any further preparation. But the 
weather may change. I must decide upon some- 
thing without delay. I have only just enough salt 
left for my butchering purposes! 

February 18.—The cold is intense; it recalls the 
visit of the wolves to mind. There is nothing now 
to hinder them from traversing the mountain in 
all directions. Under these desperate circum- 
stances, it is the only end which makes me shud- 
der. Were an avalanche permitted to crush me 
to-day, I should hail death as a deliverance. 

February 20.—I have come to a grand resolu- 
tion! I will leave the chalet to-morrow. Before 
risking my life, I wish to record in my journal 
what made me come to this conclusion. 

Yesterday morning Blanchette’s bleating woke 
me out of a frightful dream. I thought I was 
standing, with bloody hands, cutting up the poor 
animal's quivering flesh ; her head lay before me; 
1 coull nevertheless hear it utter cries of pain. 
These were what actually did strike my ear. I 
awoke with my cheeks streaming with tears. How 
delighted I was to behold Blanchette still living! 
I ran up to her; she was more affectionate than 
ever. My joy was not of long duration. I re- 
membered that destitution stared me in the face ; 
indecision was impossible. I took a knife, and set 
to work to sharpen it on the hearth-stone, I was 
at my wit’s end; I felt as if I were going to com- 
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mit a murder; and, after advancing unsteadily for 
the purpose of giving the fatai blow, I stopped 
short, overpowered by feelings of remorse. 

My hands were benumbed with cold, another 
reason for deferring the act which inspired me with 
such disgust and repugnance. I lighted a good 
fire, and pondered as I warmed myself. “If the 
wolves can travel over the snow,” it suddenly 
struck me, “‘ why should not we travel over it as 
well?” 

This idea thrilled me with jov ; then fear stole 
over my mind. I was about to surrender my- 
self to those ravenous brutes. ‘To avoid making 
Blanchette my prey, | was exposing myself to Le- 
come the prey of wolves! : 

Anal, if I kill the goat—I afterward considered 
—am I suré that her flesh will suffice for my sup- 
port until the moment of deliverance? I have 
sometimes seen the Jura all covered with white 
quite into the summer. I must not lose the op- 
portunity now offered while the snow is frozen. 
That the wolves will attack us during our course, 
is far from a certainty ; for, if I start, our pace will 
be rapid ; we will descend in a sledge! 

[ sprang to my fect instantly; my resolution 
was taken, and, from that moment, I labored at 
its execution. In a short spuce of time I had 
roughly put together the veliicle necessary for our 
journey, employing the very best wood which re- 
mained, I gave to the supports of the sledve a 
considerable width, to prevent their sinking in the 
snow. I intend fastening the goat behind, and 
tying her feet so-as to hinder her from strugyling, 
and propose to place myself in front. Accustomed 
in my childish sports to guide a sledge down steep 
slopes, | hope, if no accident occurs, speedily to 
reach the plain. 

Meanwhile I am about to lie down to rest, al- 
though the excitement will hardly allow me to 
sleep. I can not gaze without emotion on the 
walls of thix prison where I have suffered so much, 
and where I shall leave my grandfather's remains. 
I think with terror of the distance which lies bLe- 
tween me and the village; but I will not draw 
back. ‘The thought of being soon certain respect- 
ing my father’s fate renders me incredilly impa- 
tient. ‘The sledge is ready. Here is the rope 
with which I will tie Blanchette’s feet ; here is the 
sheaf of straw which is to serve her for bed and 
shelter; here is the blanket which I will wrap 
around me; and, lastly, here is the Bible. 1 will 
never part with it more; it shall accompany me 
unto life or unto death. 

In the last scene of my captivity things passed 
quite differently to what I had expected. 

On the 21st of February the cold struck me as 
increasing in severity ; I therefore determined not 
to lose an instant. I had to open a passage wide 
enough for the sledge to pass through; but I could 
throw back the snow into the chalet, and that made 
my task easier. I immediately set to work, and 
labored at it so heartily, that at last I felt tired. I 
was obliged to rest a while. I lighted a fire. 

Scarcely had the smoke risen in the air when I 
heard a great noise outside. My first thought was 
that the wolves had got scent of me, and that they 
were on the point of devouring me. I vivlently 
shut the door. My fright-did not last long, for I 
soon heard myself distinctly called by name, and I 
even thought I cotld recognize the voice. I an- 
swered with all my strength. 

Instantly there arose, in the direction of the 
door, a confused sound of voices, like that of people 
excited by their work in hand. In a few minutes 
a tolerably wide opening completed the passage 
which I had begun. It was my father. He 
scarcely waited for the breach in the snow to he 
fairly open. He darted with a cry into the chalet. 
I was in his arms. 

And your grandfather he asked. 

I was too much overcome to answer: I led him 
into the dairy. He knelt beside the grave; I did 
the same; and, as I endeavored to tell him in de- 
tail what had passed, he saw by my agitation that 
the attempt was beyond my strength. 

The men who accompanied him had entered. 
They were my two uncles, and Pierre, our serv- 
ant. They albembraced me. They saw my prep- 
arations, and approved of them. They decided to 
start immediately. My liberators had‘fastened to 
their feet small pieces of board armed with little 
points. They had brought acouple of pairs besides. 
Ah! one of them was useless; I put on the other. 
Pierre took charge of the sledge. The wolves now 
might come if they pleased; we were all armed. 
My father took me by the hand, and laid on my 
shoulder a light gun which I knew how to use. 

** This is not the time,” he said, ‘‘to remove my 
father’s mortal remains. We will come and fetch 
them as soon as the season allows us, when they 
shall decently receive the last respect due to them 
in the village cemetery.” 

‘*You have divined,” I replied, “‘my grandfa- 
ther’s last wishes.” 

We retired for an instant into the dairy; my 
uncles were with us. After a few moments of 
silence, my father, all in tears, exclaimed, 

“* Adieu! father. No doubt I am doing what 
you would request me to do, in removing this lad 
as soon as possible, whose fate must have caused 
you as much apprehension as it has given us. 
Father, adieu!” 

We departed ; our eves were full of tears. The 
descent was rapid but fatiguing. I was especially 
dazzled by the light of the sun and the brilliancy 
of the snow. ‘The cold was severe, and I did not 
complain; it was what had saved me. 

After traveling over the snow with no other 
accident than sinking in a little from time to 
time, we arrived at the spot, still a long way from 
the village, up to which they had opened the road 
in their endeavors to reach us. I was astonished 
to see the immense labor it must have cost; and I 
comprehended that, without the frost, a long time 
must still have elapsed before I could be delivered. 

‘* You would*have been rescued in the month of 
December if the frost had held on,”’ my father said ; 
“‘but the snow softened, and we had no choice but to 
work as hard as we could at this undertaking. You 
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must know, my dear Louis, that our 
have been wanting neither in charity 
but, within the memory of man, never was there 
such a heavy fall of snow. Four times did we open 
the road, and four times was it drifted up again.” 

‘* Was it blocked up from the first day?” I in- 
quired. 


neighbors 
zeal : 


Mv father then informed me of a very unfortu- | 


nate circumstance. He nearly lost his life from 
the sliding of a mass of snow as he was descending 
the mountain. They picked him up in a dving 
state at the edge of a ravine, and, a few paces 
further on, they found my grandfather's stick and 
my bottle. 

My father was carried home senseless, where he 
continued for three days in a precarious condition. 
They lost all that time in searching for us among 
the snow at the bottom of the ravine. When my 
father-came to himself it was too late to make any 
attempt in our favor, which would already have 
heen very dangerous, if not impossible, after the 
first day. 

All our neighbors came out to meet me, testify- 
ing their friendly disposition; and I blushed to 
Every body is curious to 
see Blanchette. She is overwhelmed with caresses 
on my account, She is treated to the best hay and 
the dryest litter; she will be the most pampered 
and the happiest of goats, 

God has saved my life. He has not permitted 
my grandfather to Lehold his family again, But 
the good friend whom I have lost taught me never 
to murmur at the decrces of Providence. 


THE TWO BEACTIES OF THE CAMBER- 
WELL ASSEMBLIES, 1778. 


‘*Actxt MARGARET, it is too dark to see that 
embroidery any longer. Tell mea story.” 

The speaker looked somewhat too old to proffer 
such a request. But Isabella Redmayne Went- 
worth, at *‘sweet seventeen,” a woman in many 
things, was in others still a child. 

‘*Papa is asleep—fast asleep,”’ she continued, 
following the glance of Mrs. Margaret Fordyce tu 
the gentleman seated in the arm-chair by the blaz- 
ing log-fire. 

‘* My dear, I have told you all my stories agair 
and again.” 

‘‘ ut vou must have some more, or make one.” 

Mrs. Margaret, who was not the girl’s real aunt, 
but leved her dearly, looked long into her face. 

‘* Auntie! please be quick.” 

‘* How like you are to your grandmother, Elsie \” 

‘* Not half so handsome as that portrait up stairs. 
I wish I were!” 

‘* Child, I do not said Mrs. Margaret with her 


| calm sweetness. Isabella Wentworth’s beauty was 


a dower that she already feared might spoil as 
good a heart and as generous a temper as Here- 
fordshire could boast: *** Favor is deceitful, and 
beaut. is vain: but the woman that feareth the 
Lord, she shall be praised.’”’ 

Isabella was silent a minute, but from her gaze 
into the placid, softened face above her, did but 
draw one inference—that beauty might endure to 
the last vears of the longest life, and but then be 
at its sweetest. 

“Wil, my love, but rour story: I have thought 
of one. 

‘** When I was young—sixty vears ago now—we 
lived at Camberwell: a very different place then 
from now, my dear,” added the old lady with 
something of a sigh; a ‘“‘ gay place, too, but we 
were happy and young enough to be gay. Well, 
my love, we had our monthly assemblies and 
many other pleasant meetings, now passed away 
or despised. At these assemblies often met two 
of the greatest beauties whom you could have 
found within ten miles of London then, now I think 
you might search England through, in vain, to 
equal one of them. My dear, I can not give rou 
their real names, so we will call them Augusta 
and Lucey.” 

‘*How jealous they must have been of one an- 
other!” Isabella interposed. 

‘**My love,” said the old lady, much shocked, 
‘*they were the dearest friénds. Augusta was 
a tall, fine girl of seventeen when I first knew 
her, with a handsome ingenuous face, somewhat 
haughty, but very beautiful nevertheless; it was 
her tine, upright figure and stately carriage that 
the gentlemen so admired.”” The old lady paused 
and sighed. “Lucy was only one year younger, 
and a little graceful thing with light hair and a 
fair complexion; her eyes, I was told, were very 
lovely, blue and open. She loved Augusta with 
all her heart—they were companion beauties, no 
rivals.” 

‘**T should not like that !” 

**My dear, may you ever find as dear a friend 
as Lucy did in Augusta; Lucy was poor, Augusta 
rich, yet she loved and sought her. Well, month 
after month were these two girls admired, and 
many a husband given to either,” and Mrs. Mar- 
garet smiled, “but folks found they were mis- 
taken; the year came round, and they were still 
but Misses. Meantime, Lucy had been with her 
father—poor thing, she had no mother—to visit an 
uncle in—we will say, Berkshire. He was the 
rector of a little courtry parish ; the autumn was 
rainy; he had no wife—no children; and while 
her uncle and father were out shooting or fishing, 
Lucy was left alone with the housekeeper, a tabby 
cat, and Robinson Crusoe.” 

‘*T should have run home.” 

Mrs. Margaret smiled and paused. 

‘“My dear, they were the happiest days of her 
life—I was going to say the /ast happy days of her 
life; but that would have been far from true, 
though once she thought so. Well, near the end 
of her visit, the family came back to the hall; 
there was grand rejoicing and bell-ringing, for with 
them came the son and heir, a young man just re- 
turned frém America—he had been wounded at 
Saratoga. Well, Lucy’s uncle went to pay his re- 
spects to the Squire and his lady. Now, my dear, 


the Squite was old and gouty, afd my lady a good 
wife to him—ves, a good womun—to all Le their 
due; but proud—very proud. Well, the Squire 
was laid up with so sharp an attack that week, he 
could not return the call, nor did Lucy see any of 
the family till the Sunday, when my lady and her 
son appeared in the large hall-pew. The Squire's 
lady looked like a Squire’s lady in those days— 
none of. your flimsy muslins and baréges; Lut 
Lady Anne then and ever was in the richest Lro- 
cade—one, my dear, that would have stood by it- 
self, well displayed by her hoop. Lucy watched 
her as she sailed up the aisle, and thought her the 
finest lady she had ever seen. My dear, she was 
also the cruelest.” 

Isabella looked up. 

Mrs. Margaret smiled. ‘“ But she was a very 
handsome woman for all that, my love, and used 
her fan, and courtesied to the peoplewith surpass- 
ing grace and dignity. Iler wise skirts filled the 
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Colonel. J/e—well, my dear, he was the hest- 
looking man I ever saw—a hetter-looking one than 
you can ever hope to see. Me was dressed in a 
Pompadour coat, laced with silver, aud wore ene 
arm still ina sling. Well, and Lucy—silly little 
Lucy—could not keep her eves off that fine, pleas- 
ant-looking gentleman. Yes, his very looks were 
pleasant. Silly did I say she was? She was 
worse than silly—wrong. If she had that morn- 
ins thought—as she ought. to have done—of man’s 
Maker instead of man, and kept her eves upon 
her book, almost all the trouble which she ever 
knew would have been spared her. She and her 
father were to leave Berkshire the middle of that 
week. Onthe Tuesday roung Colonel Redworth 
called to make his father’s excuses; the poor old 
man could not leave the house. Weil, Lucy was 
sitting in the arbor working; silly child —she 
longed to go in, but shame kept her out; she felt 
whose voice it was that she caught occasionally. 
Well, my dear, he and her uncle came out into the 
garden—the Rector had in old times been the Col- 
onel’s tutor—thev came tow ard her, and Lucy heard 
a frank, pleasant voice say: 

** Ah, do vou remember that last lesson in the 
arbor, and how vou said I should kill you before 
I'd done with it? I should be a more attentive 
pupil now, I hope ; let us see it again.” 

‘They turned toward the arbor, they came nearer 
and nearer; Lucy waited till escape was too late, 
and then by a silly, sudden impulse rose to flee. 
Her uncle—he was so fond and proud of her— 
called her back; good manners compelled her to 
turn round ang courtesy. Colonel Redworth 
bowed. 

‘* My dear, I believe myself he felt in love with 
her at that moment; but others told her he never 
loved her at all. ‘They say Lucy never looked se 
lovely as when blushing and confused, and she 
was confused enough then.” 

‘* Aunt, you say, ‘ They tell me:’ Didn’t you 
know her yourself ?”’ 

‘*My dear, / never saw her; but Augusta, her 
great friend, I often saw every day for months, 
and she knew poor Lucy’s story as well as Lucy 
did herself.. Well, Colonel Redworth was a charm- 
ing man—a very charming man; if he fell in love 
with Lucy, it was little wonder that she did se 
with him. That evening came a note from Lady 
Anne, asking Mr.—we will call the Rector—Jervis 
to dinner, and trusting that his brother and niece 
would accompany him. Well, my dear, the day 
named was Thursday. Lucy and her father were 
to have gone back to Camberwell on the Wednes- 
day. Lucy persuaded her fathertostay; at least, 
his brother did, for he saw how Lucy’s wishes lar. 
They went. My lady had a great respect for the 
family, and received them with little stiffness fer 
her—still, stifly enough. ‘The old Squire was toe 
ill te be in the drawing-room, they were te find 
him at the dining-table; thus the Colonel gave 
Lucy his hand, and led her through the grand hall 
amidst the powdered men; my dear, if Lucy had 
thought, she might have known that she never 
could be mistress in such a house, or wife of such a 
fine gentleman—her father was but a solicitor.” 

‘*Oh!” said Isabella, as if this announcement 
made the heroine much less interesting. 

** So good, so upright, so honored a man,” pur- 
sued Mrs. Margaret, with her calm smile, ‘‘that 
Lucy never wished it otherwise! Well, I am talk- 
ing of the Colonel handing Lucy across the hall— 
her first touch of the strong, tender hand of that 
good, gallant man. low she treasured it, and 
still treasures its memory! Well, after dinner the 
four elders fell to whist, and the Colonel and Lucy 
were left alone. She was well educated for those 
days, and if he had not profited much by his edu- 
cation in early life, he had seen much service, and 
used his wits since. He talked, and she was at 
home enough in his subjects to make a good list™ 
ener, and to make proper answers. Once or twice 
she fancied my lady turned and eyed them a little 
sharply ; but this, I think, was only her fancy. 
Lady Anne then never for a moment dreamed of 
her son’s thinking of such a simple girl. Well, 
the next day Lucy and her father went home. 
Augusta was the first to come and see her. Lucy 
was wonderfully shy and unwilling to speak of 
her visit. Augusta pressed and rallied her, until 
she laid her head on her friend's shoulder, burst 
into tears, and told of that frank, gracious gentle- 
man, Thomas Reg@—worth. She poured out her 
full heart in praise, till Augusta laughed, and said, 
‘Take care how you let me see him! If he be such 
perfection, I shall want him for myself!’ 

‘¢ My dear, ‘ There is many a true word spoken 
in jest.’ The next assembly night came, and 
there, to Lucy's surprise, was Colonel Redworth. 
How she blushed and started—how her heart beat! 
He made his way to her, he asked the honor of her 
hand for all the cotillons that evening. Poor silly 
girl, she consented. How happily she danced— 
every step a pleasure, Well, it is well to be young 
and happy, after all! At supper Luey sat next 
Augusta. She longed to hear her opinion of her 
partner. It did not come. At length she ven- 


| tured to say, 
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“I COULD NOT BELIEVE MY EYES.” 


“Did I say one word too much ?’ 

** * No, no, indeed,’ answered Augusta, quickly. 
Then, laughing, ‘ He is vastly superior to any one 
here.’ 

“They left the room together. Lucy saw Col- 
onel Redworth’s eye follow them, glance from her 
to her compdnion, back to her, and then rest upon 
her companion. Isabella—from that moment she 
was jealous of her friend. She sat down on the 
nearest seat. Augusta lingered only a moment 
beside her, and then went to her mother. She, 
too, felt that they were henceforth rivals. 

‘ Elsie,” continued the old lady, clasping her 
hands upon her lap, “I can not follow that winter 
through, it was shameful to both; they set them- 
«selves one against the other, they struggled each 
to be the lovelier. Sir Thomas and Lady Anne 
came-to town; their weight went with the better- 
vorn and more wealthy, otherwise I think Lucy 
would not have been forgotten. As it was, she 
was. She felt her chance was hopeless; Elsie, in 
her weak love she knelt and prayed Augusta to 
have mercy, and—was mocked and scorned. Each 
night Augusta gained ground; Lucy sat by and 
watched her triumph. My dear, early in the 
spring Mr. Redworth married her.” 

“And she led him a dog of a life ever afier, I 
hope ?” 

‘* My love, I never wished so. I can not justify 
Augusta, but I do not judge as I did then. Then 
Lucy had many admirers, but few lovers ; for she 
had little position, and no fortune—then all I 
thought of was David and the ‘one ewe lamb.’ 

‘My dear, I need not tell you that from that 
day Lucy and Augusta never met, never wrote. 
Lucy thought her heart would break. My dear, 
how often we think so when life has plenty of 
cares and pleasures yet! Pride made her first bear 
up, then, thank God! the Bible. And she had a 
father for whom to live, who never again lost his 
first place in her affections. 

‘‘ Well, my dear, only three years later, I saw 
Colonel Redworth’s death tm the Gentleman’s Mag- 
azine. The,name never met Lucy’s eyes again. 
Years passed on, her father died in a good old age; 
Time: had healed her wound. She smiled now at 
her simplicity in thinking ever to be the wife of 
such a man; and rejoiced that the temptation to 
Jeave her father alone, yea, to desert him—whiat 
must she have done else in becoming daughter-in- 
law to Sir Thomas and Lady Anne ?—had never 
been set before her. Time, I say, had healed this 
wound, but there was one he could not heal. The 
rankling indignation and shame at Augusta’s 
treachery. She still called her friend’s conduct 
by no gentler name. So sharp had been the fight, 
each had learned well-nigh to hate the other, and 
they forgot, as we too often do, ‘he that hateth his 
brother is a murderer.’ And yet this, when Lucy 
thought the grave must have closed over Augusta, 
and that her own time must be short. 

‘* Well, my love, Lucy had grown an old wo- 
man. Her ties were very few. My love, when 
life is waning away, it is hard to feel we shall leave 
no one behind to mourn us and to miss us—so 
selfish are we tothe end! She was staving for a 
few days in the new home of one of the few friends 
left her, the daughter of a friend of early days, 
now a grandmother herself—one who at the time 
of Lucy’s.fiercest trial had been yet unborn. The 
young people were going to explore an old manor- 
house twelve miles distant, open to the public by 
the courtesy of the owner one day in each week. 
The day came. Mrs. Tylecote was not able to go 
with them. Poor things! no one could bear them 
to be disappointed, and Lucy offered to take her 
place, little used to such doings now. 

‘* She was very sad and lonely justthen. Two 
days before she had heard, as she believed, of the 
death of the last friend left her of her own genera- 

tion. But the morning was bright and sunny, her 

young friends happy and merry, and, my dear, 
before they reached the manor-house, Mrs. Lucy 
was as happy as the youngest there. My love, 
--mever sit still and cling to sorrow when a duty 
comes in. your way—mect it, and it will leave a 
blessing behind it. 

*‘ We explored oak-paneled parlors, and dismal 


house, which in the reign of Elizabeth had taken 
the place of the old Normancastle. Finally, the old 
housekeeper took us the round of the portrait gal- 
lery. There were formal, rich-colored Holbeins, 
pensive Vandykes, voluptuous Lelys, and charm- 
ing Sir Joshuas; and, my dear, among them, a 
portrait of Augusta Clinton. 

‘*Elsie, I had been with her when the first 
sketch was begun, with her when the last touch 
had been put in. I could not believe my eyes. 
Yes, this was that portrait, and no other, though 
strangely had sixty years dimmed and marred its 
beauties. I stood gazing and gazing, and my 
heart yearned toward her, my old friend—not, my 
dear, but that I believed her dead long ago. 

‘* As I stood, the door of a room a little to my 
left opened. An aged lady came out, stately, and 
yet bowed; beautiful, but exceeding sad. She 
passed me; I courtesied, to apologize for our in- 
trusion. She looked hard at me as she bowed in 
return, and passed on. She recognized me with 
no clew; while I, with that picture before me, 
knew not my old friend. 

‘‘ How did it come there? I longed to know, 
but could not ask. We went down stairs again. 
We were preparing to start home, when the same 
lady advanced toward us from a parlor. 

‘‘¢ Madam,’ she said, ceremoniously, ‘ pardon 
me; but you seem a great admirer of Sir Joshua. 
There is one in my parlor I do not, in general, 
show to my visitors—but if you would—itesis a 
master-piece—’ 

‘‘She broke off, and led the way. I followed. 
Elsie, my heart beat as it had not done since the 
day I saw Colonel Redworth in the Camberwell 
assembly. Something in the stately figure I was 
following seemed familiar; and yet no wonder I 
knew her not. She motioned to me to stand on 
the rug beside her. My eyes were fixed on hers: 
she raised them, mine followed hers, to the picture 
above the mantle-piece. Oh, Elsie! it was Col. 
Redworth, in a Pompadour coat, laced with silver. 

Meg! Meg!’ she sobbed—she, the strong, 
proud woman, who had once so mocked my tears, 
‘I only had him three years. He was killed Ly a 
fall from his horse. They brought him home dead. 
I broke your heart. This broke mine.’ . 

‘* She sobbed like a child. I should not wonder 
if she had never shed a tear for him before. 

‘**Meg! Meg!’ she gasped, ‘speak to me., Can 
not you forgive me? It is one-and-fifty years— 
one-and-fifty years,’ she repeated, ‘since I sinned 
against you. And for eight-and-forty of these 
years I have been a widow.’ 

“‘ Elsie, she was my old friend. The friend who 
more than sixty years ago had loved me. All was 
forgotten and forgiven before that. 

‘***Tf you had not appreciated him,’ I said (but, 
Elsie, think me not better than I am; it was a hard 
struggle)— ‘if you had not appreciated him, it 
would have been hard for me ever to forgive you. 
As it is, you did but love him too well.’ 

‘‘ She kissed me. Elsie, my heart melted and 
yearned within me. I flung my arms around her 
and cried for joy. She fondled and caressed me, 
half-scolding. Elsie, we both thought of the day 
that I had first told her of Thomas Redmayne, and 
we looked for the last time jealously in each other’s 
faces. Our love was again as if this had never 
come between us—nay, even the clearer for this 
long cloud. 

** * You have children ?’ I said at last—I so long- 
ed for the face of a Redmayne. 
son so like him. 
by my fondness. He is dead now. 
have known trouble indeed. 
died! My daughter dead also, and yet she died 
an old woman, too. Meg, I used to think Death 
had forgotten me—now, again, he will come all too 

Are there none, then ?’ 

***Yeggmy daughter’s son. I will show you.’ 

**'We crossed the hall. There were my young 
party standing at the door awaiting me. I never 
remembered them even then. She turned the 
handle, and entered softly. 

See 


dungeons below the foundation of the present 


“T looked. There, leaning back in an arm-chair, 
reading, was a young man of eight-and-twenty or 
so. He started and rose. ' 

‘** Thomas,’ she said, ‘Mrs. Margaret Fordyce, 
a very dear old friend of mine.’ 

‘* He came to meet me. He was his grandfather 
allover. His open, gallant bearing, and all, were 
his. Even that charming voice and smile, which I 
thought never to have heard or seen again. Yet it 
was not the same! Well, Elsie!” 

“Oh, Aunt Margaret! This was—” 

‘* Think of the best man you know.” 

Elsie’s eyes glanced to the figure in the chimney- 
corner. And at that moment her father justified 
his title to be possessor of “‘the most charming 
voice and smile.” He opened his eyes and called 
his daughter to him. 

Isabella flew to his side, and throughout that 
evening looked wondrously into the face which 
had unconsciously earned such new interest. But 
the lesson of Mrs. Margaret’s history was not Jost 
upon her. 


THE CONSERVATORY. 


Tue roof is dim with beads of dew, 
The autumn sun comes pouring through, 
Like golden water tinged with blue. 


The vapory air is rich with scent— 
A melody of odors blent 
Like accords of some instrument. 


The tuberose yields its languid soul, 
And fainter streams of perfume roll 
From the white lily’s carven bowl. 


From clustering jasmine honey flows, 
And a delicious tea-wind blows 
From the large yellow China rose. 


Thus by all spicy perfumes fanned, 
And touched with airs from every land, 
Beneath the lucent roof they stand. 


*** He left me*with a son and daughter. The | 
Meg, you who knew me s0 | 
strong and confident, will wonder—I ruined him © 
Oh, Meg! I | 
I was glad when he | 


‘ Ht CONSERVATORY,—“ HE HOLDS THE ROSE~AND HER HAND AS WELL” 


They both are young and both are fair, 
The light of heaven is in her hair, 
And he is tall and debonnaire, 


She plucks some roses from their stem, 
Then slyly looks at him and them, 
And gives a gentle, dangerous ‘‘ Hem!” 


“* Give me a rose,” the youngster cries ; 
She sudden lifts, then drops her eyes, 
And acts a kind of small surprise. 


With air as meck as any saint 
That Sanzio himself might paint, 
She gives the youth denial famt. 


But still he pleads, and still the maid 
Denies him—yet her hand has strayed 
Toward his—love by love betrayed. 


So while they talk the hands draw near, 
Hers trembles with a nameless fear— 
The rose that's there will soon be here. 


The way it passed I can not tell: 


| Denial from her lips still fell, 


But he holds the rose—and her hand as well. 


His manly cheek with triumph glows, 
For well the loving youngster knows 
The mystic meaning of that rose. 


A DAY’S RIDE: 


A LIFE’S ROMANCE. 


By CHARLES LEVER. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


_ I am about to make a very original observa- 
tion. I hope its truth may equal its origin«l- 
ity. It is, that the man who has never had a 


. 
“YOU WOULD NEVER GUESS HOW I RECOGNIZED YOU, SIR,” SAID SHE. 
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sister is, at his first entrance into life, far more 
the slave of feminine captivations than he who 
has been brought up in a “ house full of girls.” 
“Qh, for shame, Mr. Potts! Is this the gal- 
lantry we have heard so much of? Is this the 
spirit of that chivalrous devotion you have been 
incessantly impressing upon us?” Wait a mo- 
ment, fair creature ; give me one half-minute 
for an explanation. He who has not had sis- 
ters has had no experiences of the behind- 
scene life of the female world; he has never 
heard one syllable about the plans, and schemes, 
and devices by which hearts are snared. He 
fancies Mary stuck that mosé-rose in her hair 
in a moment of childish caprice; that Kate ran 
after her little sister, and showed the prettiest 
of ankles in doing it, out of the irrepressible 
gayety of her buoyant spirits. In a word, he is 
one who only sees the play when the house is 
fully lighted, and all the actors in their grand 
costume; he has never witnessed a rehearsal, 
and has not the very vaguest suspicion of a 
prompter. 

To him, therefore, who has only experienced 
the rough companionship of brothers—or, worse 
still, has lived entirely alone—the first acquaint- 
anceship with the young-lady world is such a 
fascination as no words can describe. The gen- 
tle look, the graceful gestures, the silvery voices, 
all the play and action of natures so infinitely 
more refined than any he has ever witnessed, 
are inexpressibly captivating. It is not alone 
the occupations of their hours, light, graceful, 
and picturesque as they are, but all their topics, 
their thoughts, seem to soar out of that com- 
monplace world he has lived in, and rise to 
ideal realms of poetry and beauty. I sdy it 
advisedly: I do not know of any thing so truly 
Elysian in life .as our first—our very first—ex- 
periences of this kind. 

Werther’s passion for Charlotte received a 
powerful impulse from watching her as she cut 
brend and’butttr for the children. There are 
v' rar natures who will smile at this; who can 
‘enter into the intense far-sightedness of 
i..4t poetic conception ; that could in one trait 
of simplicity embody a whole hfetime with its 
ennobling duties, its cheerful sacrifices, its 
gracefully borne cares. Let him, therefore, 
who could sneer at Werther, scoff at Potts, as 
he owns that he never felt his heart so power- 
fully drawn to Kate Herbert as when he watch- 
. ed her making tea for breakfast. Dressed in a 
muslin that represented mourning, her rich hair 
plainly inclosed in a net, and with a noiseless 
motion, she glided about, an ideal of gentle 
sadness, more fascinating than I can tell. If 
she bore any unpleasant memory of our little 
difference, she did not show it; her manner 
was calm, and ‘even kind. She felt, perhaps, 
that some compensation was due to me for the 
rudeness of that old woman, and was not un- 
willing to make it. 

‘You know we are to rest here to-day ?”’ said 
she, as she busied herself at the table. 

‘‘T heard it by a mere chance, and from the 
courier,” said I, peevishly. ‘‘I am not quite 
certain in what capacity Mrs. Keates conde- 
scends to regard me, that I am treated with 
such scant courtesy. Probably you would be 
kind enough to ascertain this point for me ?” 

‘‘T shall certainly not ask,” said she, with a 
smnile. 

“TI certainly promised her brother—I could 
not do less for a colleague, not to say some- 
thing more—that I'd see this old lady safe over 
the Alps. They are looking out for me anx- 
iously enough at Constantinople all this while. 
In fact, I suspect there will be a nice confusion 
there through my delay, and I'd not be a bit 
surprised if they begin to believe that stupid 
story in the Nord. -I suppose yoursaw it ?” 

‘*No. What is it about?” 

‘¢It is about your humble servant, Miss Her- 
bert, and hints that he has received one hundred 
purses from the sheiks of Lebanon, not to reach 
the Golden Horn before they have made their 
peace with the Grand Vizier.” 

“« And is of course untrue?” 

“¢ Of course, every word of it is a falschood; 
but there are gobemouches will believe any thing. 
Mark my words, and see if this allegation be 
‘not heard in the House of Commons, and some 
Tower Hamlets member start up to ask if the 
Foreign Secretary will lay on the table copics 
of the instructions given to a certain person, 
and supposed to be credentials of a nature to 
supersede the functions of our embassador at 
the Porte. In confidence, between ourselves, 
Miss Herbert, so they are! I am intrusted with 
full powers about the Hatti Homayoun, as the 
world shall see in good time.” 

‘“‘))o you take your tea strong?” asked she; 
and there was something so odd and so inoppor- 
tunc in the question, that I felt it as a sort of 
covert sneer; but when I looked up and beheld 
that pale and gentle face turned toward me, I 
banished the base suspicion, and forgetting all 
my enthusiasm, said, 

‘‘ Yes, dearest; strong as brandy !” 

She tried to look grave, perhaps angry; but, 
in spite of herself, she burst out a-laughing. 

‘+ T perceive, Sir,” said she, ‘‘ that Mrs. Keates 
was quite correct when she said that you appear 
to hate momeftts in which you are unaware of 
what you say.” 

before I could rally to reply, she had poured 
out a cup of tea for Mrs. Keates, and left thc 
room to carry it to her. 

‘** Moments in which I am unaware of what 
I say’—‘ incoherent intervals’ Forbes Winslow 
would call them: in plain English,- kam mad. 
Old woman, have you dared to cast such an as- 
persion on me, and to disparage me, too, in the 
quarter where I am striving to achieve success ? 
For her opinion of me I am less than indifferent; 
for her judgment of my capacity, my morals, my 
manners, I am as careless as I well can be of 
any thing; but these become serious disparage- 


ments when they reach the ears of her whose 
heart I would make my own. I will insist on 
an explanation—no, but an apology—for this. 
She shall declare that she used these words in 
some non-natural sense—that I am the sanest 
of mortals; she shall give it under her hand 
and seal: ‘I, the undersigned, having, in a 
moment of rash and impatient judgment, im- 
puted to the bearer of this document, Algernon 
Sydney Potts’—No, ‘ Pottinger—’ ha, there is a 
difficulty! If I be Pottinger, I can never re- 
become Potts; if Potts, I am lost—or, rather, 
Miss Herbert is lost to me forever. What a 
dire embarrassment! Not to mention that in 
the passport I was Ponto!” 

‘¢ Mrs. Keates desired me to beg you will step 
up to her room after breakfast, and bring your 
account-books with you.” ‘This was said by 
Miss Herbert as she entered and took her place 
at the table. 

‘‘What has the old lady got in her head ?” 
said I, angrily. ‘‘I have no account-books—I 
never had such in my life. When] travel alone, 
I say to my courier, ‘ Diomede’—he is a Greck 
—‘ Diomede, pay ;’ and he pays. When Dio- 
mede is not with me, I ask, ‘How much?’ and 
I give it.” 

‘‘It certainly simplifics travel,” said she, 
gravely. 

‘¢It does more, Miss Herbert: it accomplishes 
the end of travel. Your doctor says, ‘Go abroad 
—take a holiday—turn your back on Downing 
Street, and bid farewell to cabinet councils.’ 
Where is the benefit of such a course, I ask, if 
you are to pass the vacation cursing custom- 
house officers, bullying landlords, and brow- 
beating waiters? I say always, ‘Give me a 
bad dinner if you must, but do not derange my 
digestion; rather a damp bed than thorns on 
the pillow.’ ”’ 

‘‘T am to say that you will see her, however,” 
said she, with that matter-of-fact adhesiveness 
to the question that never would permit her to 
join me in my digressions. 

“That I go under protest, Miss Herbert— 
under protest, and, as the lawyers say, without 
prejudice—that is, that I go as a private gentle- 
man, irresponsible and independent. Tell her 
this, and say, I know nothing of figures: arith- 
metic may suit the Board of ‘Trade; in the For- 
eign Department we ignore it. You may add, 
too, if you like, that from what you have seen 
of me, I am of a haughty disposition, easily of- 
fended, and very vindictive—very !” 

‘¢ But I really don’t think this,” said she, with 
a bewitching smile. 

‘* Not to you, de—” Iwas nearly in it again: 
‘‘not to you,” said I, stammering and blushing 
till I felt on fire. I suspect that she saw all the 
peril of the moment, for she left the room hur- 
riedly, on the pretext of asking Mrs. Keates to 
take more tea. 

‘She is sensible of your devotion, Potts; but 
is she touched by it? Has slie said to herself, 
‘That man is my fate, my destiny—it is no use 
resisting him; dark and mysterious as he is, I 
am drawn toward him by an inscrutable sympa- 
thy’—or is she still struggling in the toils, mut- 
tering to her heart to be still, and to wait? 
Flutter away, gentle creature,” said I, compas- 
sionately, ‘*but wound not your lovely plumage 
too roughly; the bars of your cage are not the 
less impassable that they are invisible. You 
shall love me, and you shall be mine!” 

To these rapturous fancies there now suc- 
ceeded the far less captivating thought of Mrs. 
Keates and an approaching interview. Can any 
reader explain why it is that one sits in quiet 
admiration of some old woman by Teniers or 
Holbein, and never experiences any chagrin or 
impatience at trials which, if only represented 
in life, would be positively odious? Why is it 
that art transcends nature, and that ugliness in 
canvas is more endurable than ugliness in the 
flesh? Now, for ny own part, I’d rather have 
faced a whole gallery of the Dutch school, from 
Van Eyck to Verhagen, than have confronted 
that one old lady who sat awaiting me in No. 12. 

Twice as I sat at my breakfast did Francois 
put in his head, look at me, and retire without 
aword. ‘*‘Whatis the matter? What do you 
mean ?” cried I, impatiently, at the third intru- 
sion. 

“Tt is Madam that wishes to know when 
Monsieur will be at leisure to go up stairs to 
her.” 

I almost bounded on my chair with passion. 
How was I, I would ask, to maintain any por- 
tion of that dignity with which I ought to sur- 
round myself if exposed to such demands as 
this? This absurd old woman wonld tear off 
every illusion in which I draped myself. What 
availed all the romance a rich fancy could con- 
jure up, when that wicked old enchantress called 
me to her presence, and in a voice of thunder 
said, ‘Strip off these masqueradings, Potts, I 
know the whole story.” ‘* Ay, but,” thought I, 
‘“‘she can not do so; of me and my antecedents 
she knows positively nothing.” ‘ Halt there !” 
interposes Conscience; ‘it is quite enough to 
pronounce the coin base without being able to 
say at what min: it was fabricated. She knows 
you, Potts, she knows you!” 

There is one great evil in castle-building, and 
I have thought very long and anxiously, and I 
must own fruitlessly, over how to meet it: it is 
that one never can get a lease of the ground to 
buiid on. One is always, like an Irish cotticr, 
a tenant at will, likely to be turned out at a 
moment's notice, and dispossessed without pity 
or compassion. The same language applics to 
each: ‘*You know well, my good fellow, you 
had no right to be there; pack up and be off!” 
It’s no use saying that it was a bit of waste land 
unfenced and untilled ; that, until you took it in 
hand, it was overgrown with nettles and duck- 
weed; that you dispossessed no one, and such- 
like. The answer is still the same, ‘* Where’s 
your title? Where’s your lease?” 


Now, I am curious to hear what injury I was 
inflicting on that old woman at No. 12 by any 
self-deceptions of mine? Could the most exag- 
gerated eStimate I might form of myself, my 
present, or my future, in any degree affect her? 
Who constituted her a sort of ambulatory con- 
science, to call people’s hearts to account at a 
moment's notice? It may be seen by the tone 
of these reflections that I was fully impressed 
with the belief that through some channel, or 
by some clew, Mrs. Keates knew all my history, 
and intended to use her knowledge tyrannically 
over me. 

Oh, that I could only retaliate! Oh, that I 
had only the veriest fragment of her past life, 
out of which to construct her whole story—just 
as out of a mastodon’s molar Cuvier used to 
build up the whole monster, never omitting a 
rib, nor forgetting a vertebra! How I should 
like to say to her, and with a most significant 
sigh, ‘‘I knew poor Keates well!” Could I not 
make even these simple words convey a world 
of accusation, blended with bitter sorrow and 
regret ? 

Francois again, and on the same errand. 
**Say I am coming; that I have only finished 
a hasty breakfast, and that Iam coming this in- 
stant,” cried I. Nor was it very easy for me to 
repress the more impatient expressions which 
struggled for utterance, particularly as I saw, or 
fancied I saw, the fellow pass his hand over his 
mouth to hide a grin At my expense. 

**Is Miss Herbert up stairs ?” 

‘No, Sir, she is in the garden.” 

This was so far pleasant. I dreaded the 
thought of her presence at this interview, and I 
felt that punishment within the precincts of the 
jail was less terrible than on the drop before the 
populace; and with this consoling reflection I 
mounted the'stairs. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


1 .wOCKED twice before I )eard the permis- 
sion to enter; but scarcely had I closed the 
door behind me than the old lady advanced, and 
courtesying to me with a manner of most rever- 
ential politeness, said, *‘ When you learn, Sir, 
that my conduct has been dictated in the inter- 
est of your safety, you Will, I am sure, gracious- 
ly pardon many apparent rudenesses in my 
manner toward you, and only see in them my 
zeal to serve you.” 

I could only bow to a speech, not one sylla- 
ble of which was in the least intelligible to me. 
She conducted me courteously to a seat, and 
only took her own after I was seated. 

‘*T feel, Sir,” said she, *‘ that there will be no 
end to our embarrassments if I do not gostraight 
to my object and say at once that I know you. 
I tell you frankly, Sir, that my brother did not 
betray your secret. The instincts of his calling 
-—to him second nature—were stronger than 
fraternal love, and all he said to me was, ‘ Mar- 
tha, I have found a gentleman who is going 
south, and who, without inconvenience, can sce 
you safely as far as Como.’ I implicitly ac- 
cepted his words, and agreed to set out imme- 
diately. I suspected nothing—I knew nothing. 
It was only before going down to dinner that 
the paragraph in the Courrier du Dimanche met 
my eye, and as I read it, I thought I should 
have fainted. My first determination was not 
to appear at dinner. I felt that something or 
other in my manner would betray my knowledge 
of your secret. My next was to go down and 
behave with more than usual sharpness. You 
may have remarked that I was very abrupt, al- 
most, shall I say, rude?” 

I tried to enter a dissent to this, but did not 
succeed so happily as I meant; but she re- 
sumed : 

‘*At any cost, however, Sir, I determined 
that I alone should be the depository of your 
confidence. Miss Herbert is to me a compara- 
tive stranger; she is, besides, very young; she 
would be in nowise a suitable person to intrust 
with such a secret, and so I said, I will pretend 
illness, and remain here for a day; I will make 
some pretext of dissatisfaction about the ex- 
pense of the journey; I will affect to have had 
some passing difference, and he can thus leave 
us ere he be discovered. Not that I desire this, 
Sir: far from it; this is the brightest episode in 
a long life. I never imagined that I should 
have enjoyed such an honor; but I have only to 
think of your safety, and if an old woman, un- 
observant, and unremarking as myself, could 
ees your disguise, why not others more 

een-sighted and penetrating? Don’t you agree 
with me?” 

“There is much force in what you say, Mad- 
am,” said I, with dignity, ‘‘and your words 
touch me profoundly.”’ I thought this a happy 
expression, for it conveyed a sort of grand con- 
descension that seemed to hit off the occasion. 

‘*You would never guess how I recognized 
you, Sir,” said she. 

Never, Madam.” I could have given my 
oath to this, if required. 

‘* Well,” said she, with a bland smile, ‘it 
was from the resemblance to your mother!” 

Indeed !” 

‘* Yes; you are far more like her than your 
father, and you are scarcely so tall as he was.” 

‘¢ Perhaps not, Madam.” 

** But you have his manner, Sir, the graceful 
and captivating dignity that distinguished all 
your house; this would betray you to the eyes 
of all who have enjoyed the high privilege of 
knowing your family.” 

The allusion to our house showed that we 
were royalties, and I laid my hand on my heart, 
“9g bowed as a prince ought, blandly but haught- 
| 


J: 

‘* Ah, Sir,” said she, with a deep sigh, ‘‘ your 
present enterprise fills me with apprehension. 
= you not afraid yourself of the consequcen- 
ces?’ 


I sighed, too, and if the truth were to be told, 
I was very much afraid. 

*‘ But, of course, you are acting under advice, 
and with the counsel of those well able to guide 
you.” 

" **T can not say Iam, Madam; I am free to 
tell you that every step I am now taking is self- 
suggested,” 

**Oh, then, let me implore you to pause, Sir,”’ 
said she, falling on her knees before me, ‘let 
me thus entreat of you not to go farther in a 
path so full of danger.” 

“Shall I confess, Madam,” said I, proudly, 
e that I do not see these dangers you speak 
of 

I thought that on this hint she would talk out, 
and I might be able to pierce the vail of the mys- 
tery, and discover who I was; for though very 
like my mother, and shorter than my father, I 


‘was sorely puzzled about my parentage ; but shi 


only went off into generalities about the state of 
the Continent, and the condition of Europe gen- 
erally. I saw now that my best chance of ascer- 
taining something about myself was to obtain 
from her the newspaper that first suggested her 
discovery of me, and I said, half carelessly, ‘‘ Let 
me see the paragraph which struck you in the 
Courrier.” 

‘* Ah, Sir, you must excuse me, these ignoble 
writers have little delicacy in allading to the 
misfortuncs of the great; they seem to revenge 
th. iiftheucss of their own station on every such 
Oe cesion.” 

‘You can well imagine, Madam, how time has 
accustomed me to such petty insults: show me 
the paper.”’ 

‘* Pray let me refuse you, Sir; I would not, 
however blamelessly, be associated in your mind 
with what might offend you,”’ 

Again I protested that I was used to such at- 

tacks, that I knew all about the wretched hire- 
ling creatures who wrote them, and that instead 
of offending, they positively amused me—actu- 
ally made me laugh. 
- Thus urged, she proceeded to search for the 
newspaper, and only after some minutes was it 
that she remembered Miss Herbert had taken it 
away to read in the garden. She proposed to 
send the servant to fetch it; but this I would not 
permit, pretending at last to concur in her own 
previously expressed contempt for the paragraph 
—but secretly promising myself to go in search 
of it the moment I should be at liberty—and 
once more she resumed the theme of my rash- 
ness, and my dangers, and all the troubles I might 
possibly bring upon my family, and the grief I 
might occasion my grandmother. 

Now as there are few men upon whom the ties 
of family and kindred imposed less rigid bonds, 
I was rather provoked at being reminded of ob- 
ligations to my, grandmother, and was almost 
driven to declare that she weighed for very lit- 
tle in the balance of my plans and motives. The 
old lady, however, rescued me from the indis- 
cretion by a fervent entreaty that I would at 
least ask a certain person what he thought of 
my present step. 

“Will you do this?” said she, with tears in 
her eyes. ‘ Will you do it, now ?” 

I promised her faithfully. 

** Will you do it here, Sir, at this table, and 
Jet me have the proudest memory in my life to 
recall the incident ?” 

**T should like an hour or two for reflection,” 
said I, pushed very hard by this insistance of 
hers, for I was sorely puzzled whom I was to 
write to. 

“‘Oh!” said she, still tearfully, ‘‘is it not the 
habit of hesitating, Sir, has cost your house so — 
dearly ?” 

“No,” said I, ‘‘we have been always ac- 
counted prompt in action and true to our en- 


eaven forgive me! but in this vainglorious 

speech I was alluding to the motto of the Potts’ 

crest, ‘‘Vigtlantibus omnia fausta ;” or, as some 

— rendered ‘it, ‘‘Potts answers to the night- 
e 

She smiled faintly at my remark. I wonder 
how she would have looked had she read the 
thought that suggested it. 

“ But you will write to him, Sir?” said she 
once more. 

I laid my hand over what anatomists call 
the region of the heart, and tried to look like 
Charles Edward in the prints. Meanwhile my 
patience was beginning to fail me, and I felt 
that if the mystification were to last much lon- 
ger I should infallibly lose my presence of mind. 
Fortunately, the old lady was so full of her theme 
that she only asked to be let talk away without 
interruption, with many an allusion to the dear 
Count and the adored Duchess, and a fervent 
hope that I might be ultimately reconciled to 
them both, a wish which I had tact enough to 
perceive required the most guarded reserve on 


y part. 

“‘I know I am indiscreet, Sir,” said she, at 
last ; ‘but you must pardon one whose zeal out- 
runs her reason.” 

And I bowed grandly, as I might have done 
in extending mercy to some captive taken in 
battle. 

‘‘ There is but one favor more, Sir, I have to 

“Speak it, Madam. As the courtier remark- 
ed—if it be possible it is done, if impossible it 
shall be done.” 

“‘ Well, Sir, it is that you will not leave us till 
you hear from—” She hesitated, as if afraid 
to say the name, and then added, ‘‘ the Rue St. 
Georges. Will you give me this pledge?” 

Now, though this would have been, all things 
considered, an arrangement very like to have 
lasted my life, I could not help hesitating ere I 
assented, not to say that our dear friend of the 
Rue St. Georges, whoever he was, might possi- 
bly not concur in all the delusions indispensable 
to my happiness. I therefore demurred—that 
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is, in legal acceptance, I deferred assent—as 
though to say, ‘* We'll see.” 

** At all events, Sir, you'll accompany us to 
Como?” 

“You have my pledge to that, Madam.” 

‘‘And, meanwhile, Sir, you agree with me 
that it is better I should continue to behave to- 
ward you with a cold and distant reserve ?” 

Unquestionably.” 

‘*Rarely meeting, seldom or never convers- 
” 

“I should say never, Madam; making, in 

fact, any commugication you may desire to reach 

me through the intervention of that young per- 

son—I forget her name.’ 

“ Miss Herbert, Sir.” 

“Exactly ; and who appears gentle and un- 
obtrusive.” 

“She is a gentlewoman by birth, Sir,” said 
the old lady, techily. 

‘IT have no doubt of it, Madam, or she would 
not be found in association with you.” 

She courtesied deeply at the compliment, 
and I bowed as low, and backing and bowing I 
gained the door, dying with eagerness to make 
my escape, 

‘* Will you pardon me, Sir, if, after all the 
agitation of this meeting, 1 do not feel equal to 
appear at dinner to-day ?” 

“You will charge that young person to give 
me news of your health, however,” said I, in- 
sinuating that J expected to see Miss Herbert. 

**Certainly, Sir; and if it be your pleasure 
that she should dine with you, to preserve ap- 
pearances—” 

** You are right, Madam; your remark is full 
of wisdom. I shall expect to mect her.” And 
again I bowed low, and ere she recovered from 
another reverential courtesy’I had closed the 
door behind me, and was half-way down stairs. 
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TRAINING DAY. 


Tuis is the season of the year at which our mili- 
tia turn out for training day ; and the scene which 
we engrave on page 733 will be recognized as fa- 
miliar by all residents of country villages. Such 
spectacles have been so often described that we 
will not occupy any space here with a repetition 
of the old story, but will simply refer to our pic- 
ture, as 7 its own tale in its own way. 


@HE AME ERICAN TURF.—FAVOR- 
ITE HORSES. 


WE publish ontpage 728 a group of famous 
champions of the American turf 

The poetic beauty of the head of Tom Wonper 
warrants his position in the centre of our group. 
Though not qualitied as a trotter for so prominent 
a position, he is, nevertheless, the fastest pacer in 
the world. 

This group of celebrated entire horses, all so well 
known in the State of New York, can not fail to in- 
terest our readers. , 

The stanch, unpresuming nature of PAaTcneEN ; 
the fiery spirit of Eruan ALLEN; the kind and do- 
cile PLow-Boy, will be readily recognized by those 
familiar with the originals. Commencing from thie 
left of our engraving, we have ErHan ALLEN; aft- 
erward, PATenEN, lom Wonper, ToroxtToCuier 
(so much in shadow as to be scarcely discernible), 
Gray MEssENGER, and PLow-Boy—the patriarchs 
of the present age, to whose descendants we must 
look for our future trotters. 

It would be difficult to design a picture embrac- 
ing, in six individual animal portraits, so much that 
is known, admired, and loved as the present sub- 
ject; but our space would forbid a list of their 
performances and pedigrees, even if they were not 
too well known to render such description neces- 
sary. 


SUFFOLK AND ESSEX PIGS. 


Tue remarkably fine stock we have chosen for 
illustration on page 729 are the property of Jacob 
Mott, and J. W. King, of Newtown, Long Island. 
They represent the Suffolk and Essex breed, which 
are the most profitable to the farmer. To those 
who condemn the pig as an uncouth and uninter- 
esting animal a glance at the symmetrical propor- 
tions of the Essex variety will be sufficient to dis- 
pel the idea. The rotundity and beauty of form, 
the smallness of boné; and abundance of pork which 
they possess, have placed them at the head of the 
list ; for they are decidedly the most desirable stock 
to keep, both as ‘a matter of ornament and profit. 
Their color is a clear shining black ; the ears very 
fine and pojnted ; the snout tapering and delicately 
formed; and the body round, strong, and symmet- 
rical. 

To those who are skeptical, we would say—go to 
the farm of Mr. Mott, of Newtown, and learn the 
perfection and beauty of pigs. The care and atten- 
tion, as well as cleanliness which pervades his es- 
tablishment, prove that, in proper hands, even pig- 
<lom may be made poetical. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CARBO-AIR LIGHT. Scnd for Circular. 
COAL OIL GAS LAMP, without Chimney. 
COAL OIL LAMP, without Wick. 


$3 will buy a sample. 
CARBO-AIR LIGHT. Send for Circular. 
CALLENDER & PERCE, 175 Broadway, N. Y. 


$100 $100 $100 $100 $1 00. 

ONE DOLLAR sent to FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 
Broadway, New York, will secure, by return of first mail, 
Phonographic Books, from the study of which you ean, with- 
out a teacher, become a practical Verbatim Reporter, 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


AND 


HARPER’S 


WEEKLY. 


Tne Publishers have the pleasure of an- 
nouncing that //arper’s Magazine for the ensu- 
ing -year will contain new Stories 

By Thackeray and the Author of 
Adam Bede; 


and that in the next Number (Nov. 24) of 
Harper's Weekly a New Novel by Cuarzes 


Dicxens, entitled 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS, 


will be commenced. 


be richly illustrated by 


Mr. Dickens’s 


Tale will 
Joun M‘Lenay, Esq. 


Any person who remits Fovr Do.tiars to the Publish- 
ers will receive both Publications for One Year, and will thus 
provide himself with the best reading of the day, published in 
a beautiful and attractive style, for a very small sum of 


money. 
Harper's 
Mont! 


Weekly will be sent gratuitously for One 
n—to any one who applies for it. 


Spe- 


cimen Numbers of the Wagazine will also be sent gratuitously. 


TERMS OF HARPER'S MAGAZINE. 


One Copy for one Year . . $3 00 
Two Copies for One Year ; 5 
Three or more Copies for One Year (each) . 200 


And an Extra Copy, gratis, for every Clubof 


BCRILERLS. 


Macazine and WEEKLY, together, 
one year, $4 00. 


TERMS OF HARPER'S WEEELY. 


One Copy for Twenty Weeks . - $100 
One Copy for One Year . 2h) 
One Copy for Two Years. 400 
Five Copies for One Year 9 00 
Twelve Copies for One Year 20 00 
Twenty-five Copies for One Year. . 40:00 


An Extra Copy wil! be allowed for every Club of TWELve 


SULSCRIBERS. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, New York. 


JOHNSON'S 
UNION 
WASHING 
MACHINE. 

Patented April 10¢h, 
1860. Washes every de- 
scription of fabric, trom 
a collar to a blanket, 
without soaking, boiling 
or hand-rubbing. <A 
child can operate it. 

Price $8 to $10). 

L. JOHNSON & CO., 

Proprietors, 457 Broad- 
way, New York, and 312 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


All who suffer from Coughs, (lds, Sore 
Throat, Asthma, Bronchitis, Croup, Whooping Cough, and 
incipient Consumption, have the consolation of knowing 
that a sure antidote for these complaints exists in Dr. Wis- 
tar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. Prepared by 8S. W. Fow.e 
& Co., Boston, and everywhere sold by Druggists and 
Agents. 


Ball, Black & Co., 


Nos. 665 and 567 Broadway, 


Corner of Prince Street, 


Tiave just opened an Assortment of superb CLOCKS and 
BRONZES, of entirely new designs, in renaiasance, as well 
as os Louis XVL styles. 


Paper Hangings. 


A large and splendid stock a. 
FRENCH, ENGLISH, AND AMERICAN 
PAPER HANGINGS, 
Selling off below cost, to close the business. 
CHARLES HOBBS & SON, 
NO. 8299 BROADWAY. « 


N. B.—Our Parytrxo Brsrvess will be continued at the 
above number as heretofore. 


CATARACT 
WASHING 


MACHINE. 
The only Wa-hing 
Machine that 
, Stands the test of 

Use. 
Send for Circular, 
with Testimonials. 


494 Broadway, 
New York. 


Finkle & Lyon Sewing Machine Co. 

All Machines warranted to give better satisfaction than 
any in market or money refunded. 

Offices 538 Broadway, N. Y¥., and 292 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass, 

AGENTS. 

A. Munroe & Co.,24 and 26 Camp Street, New Or- 
learns, La. 

Howard Huggins, 92 4th Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

E. E. Huggins, 4th Street, Cincinnati, O. 

lk. McKay, 269 Main Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Agents wanted. 


T. N, 
Importer and Manafacturer of 
CLOAKS, MANTLES, 
and FURS, 

310 Canal Street, N. Y., opposite Mercer. 


<2 5000 AGENTS WANTED — To 
sell 5 new inventions—one very recent, and of great value 
to families. - ALL pay pun — to Agents. Serid four 
stamps and get SU 


particula 
EPHRAIM BR OWN, Lowell, Maze. 


Semmons & Co., 
Opticians, 
No. 669) Broadway, under the Lafarge House, N. Y. 


DUNLAP & CO., 


Fashionable Hatters, 
Fifth Avenue Hotel, and 557 Broadway, New York. 
Ronert M. CLARK. 

Ilats, Caps, Furs, and Straw Goods in all their forma, 
Ladies’ Riding Hats, and Children’s Hats and Cape. 
Umbrellas, Canes, Traveling Bags, &c. 

FALL REApPY. 


[[BADQUARTERS for all BUYERS of 
JEWELRY at W. A. HAYWARD’'S, No. 208 
Broadway, Manufacturing Jeweler.—No one who wishes 
to purchase Jewelry of any description should fail to call 
upon W. A. HAYWARD before purchasing. Particular 
attention paid to orders. Any parties wishing samples 
to order from can have them sent, — the privilege of 
exchanging any thing that may be se 
W. A. HAYWARD, No. 208 Broadway. 


O NERVOUS SUFFERERS OF BOTH 
SEXES. A Retired Gentleman having been re- 
stored to health in a few days after many years of Great 
Nervous Suffering, is willing to assist others by sending 
(free), on the receipt of a post-paid directed Envelope, a 
'y of the prescription used. saggy JOHN M. DAG- 
186 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


H. WORCESTER’S 
IMPROVED PIANO FORTES, 


Manufactory & Salesrooms, 
14th St., cor. 3d Av., N. Y. 


Wedding Cards, Notes, &c.—All the new styles 
elegantly engraved at Everdell’s Old Wedding Card De- 
pot, 302 Broadway. See the new Envelopes, Satin Tie, 
&c. Specimens sent by mail to all parts of the country. 


HE BEST SPRING AND FALL MED- 

ICINE.— Delicate ladies and younc children will 

find the cleansing and recuperative proper ‘es of = AND=' 

SARSAPARILLA effect the moet surprixing ~ults, puri- 

fying the blood, expelling disease, and invig. ating the 
system. 


M. Prentice Whitcomb, 


Manufacturer of and Dealer in 


LADIES FANCY FURS. 
RAW AND DRESSED FURS, FUR CAPS, FUR 
GLOVES, GAUNTLETS, BUFFALO AND 
FANCY ROBES OF ALL DE- 
“SCRIPTIONS. 

Warchouse, 39 Broadway. 
All Goods warranted? 


PHOTOCHROMATIC OIL PAINTINGS. 
GENTS WANTED to introduce this beautiful art. 
Young men are making over $50 a month in this 
business, Terms and ~pecimens sent FRER, by addressing, 
L. L. TODD & Co., Masa. 


MUSICAL BOXES, 


Playing 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 16, 24, and 36 tunes. 
LLARD & MARTIN. Importers, 
_ Medel boxes re paired. 21 Maiden Lane, N. hell 


‘MITCHELL’S SILVER OIL 


For Sewing Machines. 
CARLE & STRONG, Agents, 153 Water Street. N. Y. 


GOLD PENS. 

BARD, BROTHERS & CoO., manufacturers of Gold 
Pens, Pen and Pencil (‘ases, No. 21 Maiden Lane, New 
York. Also, Manufacturers of Bard & Wilson's Patent 
Angular Nib Gold Pens. M anufi.ctory, Brooklyn, Conn. 


Gold Fens vege aired or exchan sed. 
= “ 
Dispatoh? 


Ag Pr 
Save the Pieces! *: 
Useful in every house for mending Furniture, Tors, 


A ime ~ 
Crockery, Glassware, &c. 


Whosesale Depot, No 48 Cedar Street, New York. 


HENRY C. SPALDING & CO., 
Box No. 8,600, New York. 


Address 


Put up for Dealers in cases containing four, eight, and 
twelve dozen—a beautiful Lithograph Show-Card accom- 
panying each package. 


Thomas Sutton, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in AQUARIA. A Variety of 
Patterns always on hand. Also a good stock of FISH, 


PLANTS, PEBBLES, &c. 
For sale at aot Broadway, New York. 


An Offset 
to L’AMOUR.™ 


The Moral History of Women. 


Tran‘lated from the French of Legouve, by Dr. Palmer, 
Translator of “L'Amour” and “La Femme.” One vuvl. 
12mo, cloth bound. Price $1 00. 

RUDD & CARLETON, Publishers, New York. 


Always “Get the Best!” 


OORE’S RUBAL NEW YORKER is the leading 
and by far the largest circulated AGRICULTURAL, 
Literary, Week ty in the World, and should 
be in the hands of all who wish s Practical, Lzeful, and 
Entertaining HOME:JOURNAL. It is not only the paper 
to advise you in Ruff affairs, but to instruct and entertain 
your Family, as it combines a greater number of Subjects 
than any other journal, including 
AGRICULTURE, EDUCATION, HISTORY, 
HORTICULTURE, MECHL ARTS, SCIENCE, 
RURAL ARCHITECTURE, NEWS, MARKBTS, 
Tales, Sketches, Biographies, Moral Essays, Poetry, 
All who wish the Best Farm and 
in America, printed and illustrated in Superior Style, are 
invited to examine Tur Rrra Weekly — Eight Double 
Quarto Pages—$2 a year; or this quarter, on trial, for 25 


ecents—half price. Great Inducements to Club Agente— 
the best-yet offered.  pecimens, Show Bills, Iuducementa, 
&c., sent free DD. D. T. MOORE, Rochester, N. Y. 


Strong Testimony. 


A full column of our advertising space is taken up to-day 
in the publication of te-timonials to the efficacy of * Wat- 
son's ‘Neuralgia King,” as a remedy for NEURALGIA, 
RHEUMATISM, and ALL KINDRED DISEASES The certiti- 
cates to which we refer attentign are signed by citiz. n= of 
Buffalo, many of whose names very generally known to 
the public. Of their genuineness of course there can be no 
doubt in this quarter, and their or?" can not be called 
in question.—/ufalo Erpreas, Feb. 150". 

Prepared by A. I. MATHEWS. Druggist, Buffalo. 

Price $l a bottle. 

D. 8. Bagnes & 
Co., 
J. D. Park, 


NEW TEMPERANCE MELCDIST. 
A Collection of 


GLEES, SONGS AND PIECES 


Agents, New York. 
Cincinnati. 


For th e use of Temperance Organiza By Stephen 
IIubbard. Price 38 centa, on receipt of which it will be 
sent, post-paid. Published by OLIVER DITSON & Cv., 
Boston. 


YOU WANT LUXAURIANT 

WHISKERS OR MUSTACHIIES ?——-My Onguent will 

force them to grow heavily in six weeks (upon the smooth- 

ext face) without sain or injury to the skin. Price $1— 

sent te: post free, to any address, on receipt of or- 
. GRAILAM, No. 109 Nassau Street, N. 
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